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FACT AND COMMENT 
AST MONTH, the Shirting Fabrics Industry took 


L their grievances before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ; the hearing was held in New York City. The 
Hon. W. E. Humphrey, Chairman 
of the Commission, presided. 
Among the grievances with the 
shirting people was the prevalence 
of design piracy and they urged 
the Federal Trade Commission to give them some 
relief. 

Now the procedure of a hearing of this sort 
usually takes the form of resolutions by the injured 
parties, condemning the objectionable practices, as un- 
fair methods of competition, and these resolutions go 
before a Division of Trade Practice Conferences. It is 
like taking a case before the grand jury for indictment. 

If the Conference endorses a complaint, it is sub- 
mitted to the Commission and when it is approved 
by the Commission, it becomes an automatic rule of 
business conduct. The Commission having practically 
given its verdict, attempts to enforce it. 

One of the results of the Trade Practice Confer- 


Design Pirating 
and the Federal 
Trade Commission 
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ence in question was that the shirting industry de- 
nounced the practice of pirating designs. 

If their attitude is approved by the Commission, 
the abandonment of piracy becomes a rule of business 
conduct and the Commission will endeavor to support 
it and proceed against any violator. 

Discussing this subject recently with a member of 
the Trade Practice Conference, he said: 

“It is expected that the pirating of designs will 
disappear from the shirting fabrics industry, at least 
in that flagrant form that admits of no doubt as to 
the piracy.” 

All of which we publish for whatever it may be 


worth to the trade. 
De goer devoted to hospital work is authority 
for the statement that of the great number of 
hospitals built during the past year, 90% of them 
have been equipped with colored fur- 
nishings, the maternity hospital being 
the first to introduce this psychological 
influence in furniture, draperies and 
floor coverings. Unquestionably, there 
are rooms that should be treated solely from the sani- 
tary standpoint, rooms -for-the treatment of cqgmmuni- 


Sym pathetic 
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Hospitals 
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cable disease or virulent cases, but this represents a 
small percentage of hospital cases. Because of the 
depressing and sepulchral atmosphere, there has always 
been a prejudice against hospital treatment, and most 
people, although acknowledging the technical advan- 
tages, shrink from the drear, blank, hospital walls and 
air of severity and prefer home treatment. 

The old school physician thought only of efficiency ; 
and in the past, hospital rooms had no individuality, no 
optimism—a mere vacant stare. They were furnished 
from the standpoint of sanitation only and lacked the 
psychology of cheerfulness. They were the work of 
the paint men. It is interesting to note, therefore, that 
today 90% of the newer hospitals are being furnished 
sympathetically. 


pe diagram at the left indicates very clearly 
the difficulties under which the American manu- 
facturer operates; wages abroad in all lines are low, 

from our viewpoint; and it also ex- 
The Diagrams plains the higher standards of living 
Below in America, and how we are able to 

use so many automobiles, so many 
radios, so many luxuries and labor-saving devices for 
the housewife, but luxuries in good furnishings. 


nee this same line of thought is the other dia- 

gram, prepared by the Government, showing the 
tremendous increase of business in the general furni- 
ture trade, which includes, of course, radio cabinets, 
kitchen and bath room furniture, etc., etc. It shows 
exactly factory shipments increasing 50% from 1921 
to 1923, receding a trifle in 1924 and then booming in 
1925 and 1926, at which point there is a slight reces- 
sion but very slight compared to the persistent advance 
of the last few years. 





¥ bemece: too much of this “holier than thou” feeling 
among decorators. It would be hard to find a half 
dozen of them who will agree upon any code of ethics 

or standards or qualifications. 
The “Holier Than I know a décorator who was 
Thou” Attitude an expert cabinet-maker. That 
Among Decorators was his background. He drifted 

into interior decoration and looks 
with contempt upon the fellow who drifted in from 
the fabric trade. 

I know a decorator who has a university degree in 
the fine arts, and considers himself quite superior to 
the rest of the craft. 

I know a decorator who studied specificially 
interior decoration at a school of good repute, and he 
also thinks he is the only qualified operator. 

I know a decorator who frankly admits that he 
knows little of interior decoration, but he can go out 
nevertheless and land orders and has an experienced 
staff to execute them. 

I know a very charming woman who had the 
advantages of high social connections. She capitalized 
them. She knew little of interior decoration excepting 
what she absorbed in her home atmosphere. She has 
made a big success. 

I know a decorator who has $100,000 invested in 
nice fabrics, furniture and works of art. ‘He employs 
his own workmen. He does everything, from painting 
to mural decoration. He even makes tapestries. 
There is naturally little sympathy between him and 
the fellow in competition with him, who has no stock, 
no overhead but carries his office in his hat. 

I know a decorator who started in wallpaper and 
has simply drifted into interior decoration, but drifted 
very successfully. (Continued on page 103) 
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MERICAN business men are being cited by a 

London banking newspaper as having contributed 

to an amazing growth in what is characterized in 

England as the hire-purchase system. In other words, 
deferred payment or instalment buying. 

Among the figures quoted by the Westminster 
Bank Review are the following “retail sales financed 
in America by instalments total 1,200,000 pounds 
Sterling in a single year, the instalment debt at any 
given moment is 550,000,000 pounds, not inclusive of 
transactions in houses, life insurance, and stocks and 
bonds. These figures are 15 per cent. of the annual 
amount spent by citizens of the United States on 
retail buying.” 

Dr. Plummer, a Pennsy]l- 


CASE FOR INSTALMENT BUYING 


$2,000,000,000 worth of consumer paper outstanding 
at any given time. The stipulation by Prof. Seligman 
that in the conduct of his investigations, he should 
have an absolutely free hand and that after gathering 
his data, he was to be free from influence in forming 
his conclusions and that these should be published in 
full, give weight to the~ opinions expressed in the 
report, some of which we quote as follows: 

“There are no greater risks attending consumers’ 
credits than producers’ credits,” he declared, “if prop- 
erly administered, and they are, in fact, more liquid. 
Frozen credits are not a concomitant of instalment 
selling. The theory that a business depression would 
be considerably aggravated by 
outstanding consumers’ credits 





vania University economist, is 
reported as saying that “though 
less than 75 per cent. of the 
products of the automobile 
industry are sold on_hire- 
purchase, about $300,000,000 
worth of motor cars are being 
driven on credit at any given 
moment.” 

If these figures stamp 
America as the world’s fore- 
most promoter of instalment 








Sixty per cent. of the ton. 
automobiles are bought 
“on time”, 
according to Prof. 
Seligman’s report on 
Instalment Buying is 
a strongly contributing 
factor to the prosperity 
of the industry. 


is not confirmed by investiga- 
An elaborate study of 
the situation in a period of 
almost- complete depression 
caused by the coal strike in 
eastern Pennsylvania a few 
years ago showed that there 
was even an advantage in 
instalment credit over general 
bank credit. It showed that 
it is precisely in bad times that 
bankers are compelled to con- 


This fact 








buying the report recently 
completed by Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman and his staff of 
economists of Columbia Uni- 
versity are a confirmation of 
the soundness of the instal- 
ment theory of merchandising. 
Prof. Seligman’s researches 
in the field of consumer credit 
occupied 15 months and the 
labor of a large staff of asso- 
ciated economists at Colum- 
bia.. In its complete form it 
covers two large printed volumes and was entered 
upon at the request of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, whose officials felt that the question was of such 
vital importance that it should be explored scientifically 
in all of its economic aspects. 

Prof. Seligman in his report, estimated the amount 
of consumer credit, extended throughout the United 
States, in 1926, as $4,500,000,000, (25 per cent. less 
than the English estimate) and that in that year there 
was a total commodity turnover of $38,000,000,000. 
Therefore, consumer time buying represented approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. of the total purchases during that 
year. He also estimated that there was approximately 











tinue to extend credits of 
doubtful soundness, whereas 
in instalment credit the volume 
of outstanding paper dimin- 
ishes constantly. 

“Protracted investigations 
showed that the losses con- 
nected with instalment paper 
are very small, that in the 
proper administration of the 
system the finance company 
should be a dispenser of credit 
and not a seller of automo- 
biles, which lends force to the principle, and brought 
forth the conclusion, that the only legitimate system 
is the recourse one, that in which the seller accepts 
responsibility for the credit.” 

Prof. Seligman first pointed out that the principle 
of partial payments is very old. He traced the 
development of credit from the early days of the 
money lenders, through the banking system; the 
development of credit’ science and its application to 
producers’ credit, and finally to consumers’ credit, of 
which he points out, instalment selling is merely a part. 

“The same principles followed in all credit prac- 
tice apply to credit advanced to the consumer, the 
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instalment payment device being simply a practical 
means of liquidation of the credit to make it available 
and possible of use by the ultimate consumer.” 

The chairman of the Finance Committee of 
General Motors, John J. Raskob, host at a dinner of 
business men in New York City, on which occasion 
Mr. Seligman’s report was received, estimated that 
60% of all automobiles produced are sold on credit 
through instalment payments. The automobile indus- 
try employs nearly 4,000,000 persons and used last 
year 11% of the production of hardwood lumber, 13% 
of the copper, 14% of the iron and steel, 14% of the 
lead, 21% of the tin, 25% of the aluminum, 28% of 
the nickel, 50% of the plate glass, 63% of the uphol- 
stery leather, 85% of the rubber and 80% of the 
gasoline. 

The statement that of the automobiles that in 
their yearly production employ this vast amount of 
labor and material, 60% are bought on time, does not 
mean that if time payments are discontinued there 
would only be the residue or 40% of automobile sales 
left. Undoubtedly some other way would be found 











of financing the 60% that are now accommodated by 
time payments, but it does mean that time payments are 
an incalculable influence in promoting the use of labor 
and the use of materials in automobile construction, 

As a part of Mr. Seligman’s report, it was stated 
that “Instalment selling has increased production, 
stabilized output, reduced production cost and increased 
purchasing power. Instalment credit is beginning to 
do for the consumer what the gradual development of 
the commercial banking system has done for the 
producer. If the credit is restricted to the proper 
commodities, under proper management, it will 
gradually throw off its abuses and will stand forth 
as one of the most signal contributions of the 
20th century to the potential creation of national 
wealth and national welfare.” 

With instalment purchasing playing so large a 
part in the automobile industry, it follows that the 
same principle will also play a large part in the 
purchase of domestic commodities whose initial prices 
are so high that they cannot readily be met from cash 
surplus. This applies to furniture, rugs, draperies and 
other furnishings which run into a price 
beyond the. limits of the weekly budget. 
Dealers in these latter commodities, therefore, 
are bound to be interested in the findings of 
Prof. Seligman’s Investigating Committee— 
some of the outstanding features of which we 
have quoted herewith. 





NEW OFFICERS OF UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION 


A’ THE election of officers of the Upholstery 
Association of America, held in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the board of 
governors, on December 14th, the following 
were declared elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Edward C. Kenton; vice presi- 
dent, James V. Hunt; secretary, Joseph A. 
Blankenmeyer; treasurer, Martin B. Fowler. 

Elected to the board of governors for 
four years: John W. Stephenson, George B. 
Douglas, George L. Delatour, Jr., and O. Wal- 
demar Jaeger. 

Membership committee: George L. Dela- 
tour, Jr., Chairman; Henry G. Meyer, James 
Munro, James Kurnicki, Prentice Winchell, 
F. F. Lyons, Harry B. Hall, James V. Hunt, 
A. H. Boughton and Sinon Mulqueen. 





A doorway with the panels painted by a patented 

process in close imitation of stained glass, an unusal 

effect at moderate cost. This process eliminates the 

* mosaic worker and gives for transoms, panels, 

screens, lighting fixtures or other purposes, color 

effects that are beautiful and inexpensive. Designed 
and executed by Eastman Brothers. 
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The Land of Make-Believe ‘is not inhabitated entirely by children—we all 
dwell there from time to time, at least those of us who are prone to “believe 
what we want to”. 


WE BELIEVE WHAT WE WANT TO 


WO partners were in‘an argument recently in a 

business office, one of them having made a flat 
statement of an alleged fact, whereupon his partner 
made a flat contradiction and sighted point after point 
in proof of his contradiction. 

The first partner nodded his head in acquiescence 
as point after point was made, and at conclusion said, 
“Yes, I will admit your proofs to the contrary of my 
statement are absolutely undeniable but J am right 
jusi the same.” 

This is not a far-fetched illustration of individual 
stubbornness but a condition of mind that is, we believe, 
more common than we imagine. 

The first of the year is a good time for a man to 
sit down and discuss with himself his beliefs and the 
extent to which they influence his thoughts and actions. 
Many of us would find upon investigation that we have 
acquired numberless, ready-made opinions that we 
have accepted without conscious investigation. Why 
do we believe them? We don’t know. But we con- 
tinue them in spite of all proof to the contrary, because 
we want to. 

A public speaker recently said, ‘““The greatest hero 
in the eyes of school boys is Babe Ruth and next to 
him, Gene Tunney.” As a matter of fact, we think 
he would have been nearer the truth if he had quoted 
the name of Col. Lindbergh as boyhood’s greatest hero, 
but that would have defeated the point he wanted to 
make. He believed because he wanted to. 

Most of us would be quick to resent the suggestion 
that our lives are influenced by fetishes, and yet, con- 
sider our proclivities for knocking wood and our 
disinclination to raise an umbrella in the house, to walk 
under a ladder, to be a member of a party of thirteen, 
or to begin anything on Friday. These, however, are 
personal beliefs which, so to speak, we may take or 
leave alone. There are others of a more general char- 
acter concerning which the individual might wel! 


examine himself. -For instance, the conviction that 
business is bound to be bad in a Presidential year. 

To our mind, so far as it relates to the business 
of interior furnishings, it is largely a notion that has 
no foundation in fact, any more than would a belief 
that leap years are good for business. In any year, 
Presidential, leap or otherwise, you get a proportion 
of the business you go after, but if you want to believe 
that Presidential years are poor business years and let 
up your efforts proportionately, Presidential year will 
be an off year for you. 

The same argument applies to a seasonal slump 
in business, if you want to believe that people stop 
buying your goods in certain months of the year, you 
can believe it, and the chances are that the character 
of your business will prove it. 

There are traveling men who believe that they 
cannot do business on the road without dispensing 
booze. There are others and successful traveling men 
who never bought a drink or gave away a thimbleful 
of liquor in their lives. 

There are others who believe that it is good busi- 
ness to give away prize fight and world series admission 
tickets. There are others who get their largest orders 
on a cut price or concession basis. They believe that 
they must do business that way. 

It is not for us to impugn the judgment of the 
men. whose beliefs we have quoted, but on these and 
many other points of commercial faith, it might be well 
for the individual to determine whether his conviction 
is representative of studied judgment or whether it 
arises from an exercise of his predilections. 

Certainly, at times, it is painful to give up some 
of our old beliefs but because of that one should not 
refrain from a healthy skepticism of many of the 
favorites. The pain of separation will be compen- 
sated for by clearer vision. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Y groans eels have been concluded whereby The 
Emporium, San Francisco, which recently took 
over the H. C. Capwell Company in the east-bay 
suburb of Oakland, will commence work at an early 
date on a splendid new home to house the east-bay 
business. The Emporium Capwell Corporation has 
been organized to operate the two stores, the directors 
of this organization being A. B. C. Dohrmann, H. C. 
Capwell, Milton H. Esberg, William Fries, Mark 
L. Gerstle, Joel W. Kaufmann, M. C. Sloss, C. W. 
Steines, John S. Drum and Harry H. Fair. Contracts 
for the construction of the new Oakland store have 
been awarded and ground will be broken early in 1928. 

Roy Vance, for some time State inspector of 
upholstered furniture and bedding, covering the 
southern California district, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to join the Better Business Bureau of Los Angeles 
and has been succeeded by H. R. Langley, formerly of 
the Foley Furniture Company of that city. 

Benjamin L. Stone, for years head of the firm 
of Stone & Bay, which conducted a drapery store on 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, passed away in that city 
late in November. Mr. Stone was born in a Cali- 
fornia mining town, but spent most of his life in 
San Francisco. He was prominent in Masonry as a 
brilliant orator and exponent of ritualistic work. He 
was sixty-eight years of age and retired from active 
business about two years ago. 

The interior decorations and furnishings of the 
Chronicle Master Home being erected at San Mateo, 
Cal., are being installed by the John Breuner Company, 
San Francisco. This model home is one of the most 
pretentious yet erected in the Greater San Francisco 
field. 

S. & G. Gump & Co., San Francisco, have pur- 
chased a four-story building adjoining their present 
store on Post Street. A short time ago this concern 
purchased the property now occupied by it. 

The Weinstein Company, operating a department 
store at 1041 Market Street, San Francisco, has pur- 
chased adjoining property and plans to double the size 
of the present store. 

Arthur Samuely, proprietor of the Art Fabric 
Manufacturing Co., 2484 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, passed away recently and the affairs of this 
concern are being wound up. 





Edward Curtis, venerable art collector and auc- 
tioneer of San Francisco, was killed in an automobile 
accident at San Mateo, December 10. Mr. Curtis was 
born at New Orleans eighty years ago and came to 
San Francisco in 1902, opening the Curtis Studios. 
He leaves three daughters and two sons. 

The Sterling Furniture Company of San Fran- 
cisco, of which H. A. Saxe is president, has made 





application to the State Corporation Commission to 
pay a $300,000 stock dividend to shareholders. 

* James Hyde, formerly with Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, has joined the decorative department of the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, and 
Charles Anderson, formerly with the latter concern, 
has returned to its employ. 

The A. F. Marten Company, 1501 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, has remodeled its store and studio in 
order to show its lines to better advantage. 

John Quinn, well known San Francisco decorator, 
has left on a trip around the world to be away about 
six months. 

Charles H. Johnstone, the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of F. Schumacher & Co., will make a trip 
to the Eastern headquarters of this concern early in 
the year. John C. Nason, in charge of the new office 
at San Francisco, returned recently from a trip 
through the Northwest. 

Miss Margaret Gollmer, formerly of the decora- 
tive department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has joined the staff of the John 
Breuner Company. 

Joseph A. Tresch, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
representing R. Carillo & Co., Inc. in the Pacific Coast 
territory, has returned to headquarters from a long 
stay in the southern part of the State. He is greatly 
pleased with the outlook for business in 1928. , 

Frank A. O’Connell, San Francisco, representing 
Stroheim & Romann, returned from an Eastern busi- 
ness trip on Christmas day. 

The Washington Studios, 1212 West Washington 
Street, Los Angeles, were recently damaged by fire, 
with a loss estimated at $75,000. 

Robinson’s Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
2001 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, manufacturers 
of upholstered furniture, has been taken over by 
Morris Spiegelman, Thomas D. Lovering, Rudolph 
Rosenberg, Walter C. Lewis and Paul E. Neuschaefer. 

The Bell-Schuyler-Kilrain Co. will open a decofa- 
tive studio on Wiltshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, early 
in the year. Mr. Bell was formerly with the Washing- 
ton Studios. Mrs. Hazel McElroy, also formerly with 
the Washington Studios, and at one time with Miss 
Elsie DeWolfe, will be with the new concern as con- 
sulting decorator. 

George V. Townsend, formerly with Cannell & 
Chaffin, Los Angeles, has been placed in charge of the 
Los Angeles establishment of O’Hara, Livermore & 
Arthur Baken, whose main studio is in San Francisco. 

G. Plassig, of the California Furniture Company, 
Los Angeles, has returned from a buying trip to 
Europe. 

Mrs. Florence E. Tracy, formerly with the Echo 
Drapery Shop, Los Angeles, is now with Ben Simank. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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(Continued from our November Issue) 


HE man or woman whose main effort is to do 

something different is treading on quick-sands. 
Doing something different doesn’t mean something 
better or worthier. The effort, everlastingly, to do 
something quaint, unique and original is fraught with 
hazard. 

I recall particularly one man, John Proctor, who 
stands out for cleverness as well as originality in that 
period when so much was original, but by no means 
good, some twenty-five years ago. 

He had a place down on Twentieth Street. 

He made no pretense to compete with the con- 
servative decorator. His was an appeal to a class not 
interested in strictly formal styles but who loved things 
in the simpler forms. 5: 

I doubt if Mr. Proctor ever did a strictly period 
room. 

He simply had 
good taste and a 
good color sense. 


He seemed to “ 1 pa 


reflect the “primi- oe) * 
tive” type. me. Geer a 











We see _ these ie 
types in Europe in ies Tay 
the country districts. 7 ‘ $s 
They are not original ——. ! ME 
in the sense of pre- : 
senting new thought, 
but are original be- 
cause they are old 
thoughts newly 
expressed, 

Back in the 
'80’s, John Proctor 
was one of a small coterie of men employed at 
Vantine’s, then on Broadway and 19th Street. 
Mr. Bull was at the head of the rug department. 
Mr. Banta and John T. Keresy were also there. 
Mr. Proctor was employed in the embroidery depart- 
ment. Just about forty years ago, he started in busi- 
ness for himself, around the corner on 19th Street. 

He had been buying for Vantine in Japan and 
China, and naturally had absorbed the Eastern spirit. 
As he developed, however, he got away from the 
Oriental types, but the influence of simplicity and 
directness had left an indelible impression and it 
showed in his work. 


We go through New England and particularly 
through Pennsylvania and we see examples of artistic 
furniture which are merely impressions carried out 











A design by Michael Ronayne who was conceiving good patterns when 
many designers and manufacturers were turning out the artistically horrible. 


by the workman from his memory of something 
superlatively artistic. Thus the French Provencal 
furniture that we cannot help but admire is the effort 
of some artisan to do within his limitations of material 
and tools, a Louis XV or Louis XVI example, seen 
in some museum or in some rich man’s house. 

Now Mr. Proctor gave finally to his public the 
simplified periods, and they would be good if repro- 
duced today. 

I recall particularly some of the later things pro- 
duced by him, called “Normandy”. 

He had a genius working for him named Michael 
Ronayne. Mr. Ronayne spent his youth in Ireland. 
He worked at the bench and he worked at the forge. 
He was a little bit of a designer and a little bit of a 
cabinet-maker. He came to America and after drifting 
for a. while, found 
himself in the con- 
genial atmosphere of 
Proctor’s shop. He 
— .- 7m was a_jack-of-all- 
. trades. Before his 
» flair for cabinet- 
' work developed he 
__was simply.a handy- 

man, packer, shipper, 








oe #2 @ ~—s.- designer and crafts- 


man. 

One day, Mr. 
Proctor said to him: 

“Michael, see if 
you can’t make a 
table to hold some of 
that bric-a-brac.” 

And, all mindful 
of the color effects that appealed to’ Bradstreet of 
Minneapolis, who was a very big customer of Proctor’s, 
Michael Ronayne conceived an odd-shaped table, 
rubbed it down and stained it green. He sent it up to 
the showroom and a few days afterwards, a woman 
came in and raved over it. There was no price-ticket 
on it because it wasn’t for sale, but Mr. Proctor sold 
it to accommodate the lady for $27.50. It cost less 
than $5 to make, and demonstrated very clearly that 
there was a demand for that sort of thing and it was 
“Mr. Ronayne” from that time on, and the Proctor 
line developed. 

There were few men in the trade that had the 
natural good taste and the natural appreciation of good 
color possessed by John Proctor. 


Somehow, I always associate Bradstreet with 
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Proctor. Mr. Bradstreet never did any of the 
“period rooms” that the ambitious decorator 
was doing in early 1900. He was a great 
lover of the Japanese styles, particularly in 
side-walls and fabrics. 

When the Stickley type of furniture came 
out, which was in itself a development of the 
Mission, only better, Mr. Bradstreet ran to 
that form. There was never a harshness or 
stiffness to the Gustave Stickley models. 

Contemporary with this development of 
furniture was the development of fabric stuffs. 
The Proctor drapery silks, which later were 
made in his own factory, were fully as charm- 
ing as anything Liberty ever made; he stuck 
to his own ideas, made no effort to commercialize his 
line and reached a very exclusive clientele. 

Two years ago in Paris at the International 
Exposition of Modern Decorative Arts and Industries, 
I saw much that was representative of this Proctor- 
Bradstreet type of thing, a type that would have gone 
on and developed into a national style, were it not for 
the sudden invasion of the English school of Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton. 

The decorators, a few years ago, knew something 
of Georgian furniture, but not so the public, and it 
remained for an American department store to be the 
prime educator along this line of thought just as 
today in Europe, it is the department store that is 
pushing the New Art style. Ruhlmann and Sue et 
Mare and men of their class reach but small audiences, 
while Follot at the Bon Marché and the Gallerie 
Lafayette reach the masses. 

So it was with John Wanamaker, who sensing a 
public taste, began to go strong on English styles. 
Then W. & J. Sloane took it up and P. W. French 
came over from England to join the Sloane organiza- 
tion ; naturally a taste for the contemporary American 
styles followed stimulating the final craze for Ameri- 
can antiques, our own types. 





Today, when I see an early Pennsylvania-Dutch 
pine table or dresser sell for exorbitant prices, the 
work of perhaps a carpenter in the early Eighteenth 
Century, I cannot help but think of Proctor. His 
work was always in primitives, never originating, but 
taking the best that others had done and simplifying 
it. He was an individualist but modest and modesty 
is seldom obvious in the individualism of this era. 
There’s no suggestion of modesty in Jazz. 

ca meh 





A DEPARTMENT STORE’S POLICY 
DGAR KAUFMANN of the Kaufmann Department 

Store, Pittsburgh, is quoted -as outlining the 
policies of the store as follows: 

“Tn training those at the top we have hammered 
home a few principles that are really important in 
modern selling: Buy to quality, not to price. 

“Appeal to taste, not to dollars, and, discard 
special sales. 

“Buy from hand to mouth. a 

“Be good showmen, creating artistic displays in 
esthetic atmosphere. Fig 

“Remember the trend toward humanics and the 
great need of a personal touch in the contacts of a 
large store. 

“Do less advertising, but do it better.” 





CASH VS. THE OPEN ACCOUNT 
SYSTEM 
Aum volume recently issued by E. C. 
Riegel, called the “Yellow Book on the 
Macy Controversy and the Credit Question”, 
contains much that will be interesting to 
merchants who are debating the advantages 
and disadvantages of various credit policies 
in dealing with the consuming public. 
The author discusses the cash system of 
retail selling vs. open accounts. 





This settee and the chair and table at the top of the 
page are designs by Michael Ronayne. 
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Figure 1. 


OUR OWN ART—AN AMERICAN ART 


OR the last month or so, Mexico and things 

Mexican have been standing out in lurid colorings, 
headlined from one end of the country to the other. 

We have sent an official ambassador to Mexico, 
and we have sent two unofficial ambassadors to Mexico. 

Now it is announced that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has taken the initiative 
and is holding an exhibit of 
Mexican Art at the Art 
Center. 

It is the general impres- 
sion abroad that there is no 
art in America, that the new 
continent has no background, 
that Europe is indeed the 
only inspiration for the Art 
that exists here, an inspira- 
tion born of our colonization. 
But it seems, if we reflect a 
bit, that Europe herself, in 
turn, harks back for its 
inspiration to some previous 
origin. 

Every art period of 
Europe is a growth, like the 
branch of a tree, of sdme 
parent stock. America also 
has its parent stock, and 
now and again, there is a 
spasmodic effort to cultivate 
it. But it has been always 





Figure 4. 


along primitive lines. It has never been idealized. 

In England, the Elizabethan arts were beautiful 
but always represented the English expression of 
things Italian, Indian or Persian, sifted or percolated 
through the English mind. 

Historians tell us much of our early American 
Indian art goes back to pre- 
historic days. 

It was more than the 
art of the tepee or the 
Nomad. It was the art of 
the great civilization of 
Mexico and Yucatan. 

But we have no inten- 
tion of going into the his- 
toric. There are many books 
on the subject. Dr. Walter 
Hough, head curator of 
anthropology at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in the 
U. S. National Museum 
recommends “Maya Archi* 
tecture” by George Oakley 
Totten, published by the 
Maya Press in Washington, 
D. C. as a book beautifully 
illustrating the subject. 
Another book he recom- 
mends is*““Las Artes Popu- 
lares en Mexico” by Dr. Atl 
published in two volumes, 
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1922, treating of Mexican 
folk art. I also would recom- 
mend Carl Lumholtz’s “Un- 
known Mexico” publish in 
two volumes by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

3ut I do wish to call 
attention to the explorations 
and excavations continually, 
active through these districts 3 
they have given evidéricé 6f a 
civilization, which from its 
architecture, provokes a ques- 
tion of priority of civilization. 

Was Europe the land of 
an older civilization or was 
America ? 

Dr. Sylvanus Morley of 
the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington has spent much 
of his time in Mexico and 
Yucatan and has collected 
many interesting photographs which ought to interest 
the American designer. 

We publish in this issue photographs, through the 
courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The theory of an ancient civilization is well 
established by a glance at the photograph of the Palace 
in Mitla, Mexico (fig. 1). The architecture seems 
quite as dignified and refined as the Greek or Egyptian. 

The Governor’s house in Yucatan (fig. 6) is a 


model of still further excavations. 
The Castillo in Yucatan (fig. 2) and the Temple 
of Xochicalco in Morelos, Mexico (fig. 3) are both 





Figure 2. 


models of unusual excellence. Nothing in Egypt or 
Assyria is more dignified or pretentious than the 
doorway of Castillo in Yucatan (fig. 4). 

Looking at these illustrations, one cannot help but 
be impressed by the dignity of the art. In no instance 
does the splendor of the ornamentation dwarf the 
importance of structural lines. Here are temples and 
palaces adequate for gods and kings. 

Some day, some American will put the work of 
these early architects and sculptors into a tangible and 
refined modernistic spirit. 

It will not be easy. The influences of Egypt and 
Assyria came down through 
the European ages by slow, 
gradual degrees. There was 
no quick jump from the age of 
2000 B. C. to the Romanesque, 
for example, or the Gothic, 
but the influence was there 
just the same. 

We have in America, this 
art influence which goes back 
according to ethnologists to a 
period contemporary’ with 
early Egypt. 

Surely, here is an art of 
our own and we commend it 
particularly to the study of 
the fabric men. 


CRC. 





Figure 3. 
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THE 1928. BUILDING FORECAST 

fn seventh annual building forecast of- the Archi- 

tectural Forum made according to the same system 
which has been successfully used during the past six 
years, estimates that in the United States during the 
coming twelve months there will be erected in the 
United States apartment houses to the value of 
$652,829,000, apartment hotels, $217,518,000, club 
houses, $175,963,000, dwellings below $20,000, $197,- 
342,000, dwellings $20,000 to $50,000, $162,965,000, 
dwellings - over $50,000, $119,570,000, hotels, $342,- 
001,000. Other types of buildings offering less of a 
market for decorative work and wares, added to the 
foregoing, create a total of $4,955,266,000. 

C. Stanley Taylor, commenting on this forecast 
says: “In attempting to establish a forecast of building 
activity for 1928 we face an unusual and paradoxical 
situation. On one hand we hear many casual or even 
thoughtfully expressed opinions indicating that there 
will be less building activity in 1928 than in several 
past years. On the other hand The Forum survey, 
on which this forecast has been based, has been carried 
out in exactly the same manner as used in the past. 
Here we have actual evidence of work on architec- 
tural boards or seriously contemplated for the year 
1928—a volume of work which is testified to by 1793 
individual confidential reports from architects.” 

These figures indicate that building will continue 
in 1928 at least in the same volume, if not reaching 
even greater totals than in 1927, which was only about 
6 per cent. less than the record breaking year of 1926. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
And these men’ are all at variance in their 
standards of qualification. The various groups don’t 


get together on anything excepting labor problems and 
the -universal opposition to architect and department 
store. 


They regard the architect as a rank outsider, an 
interloper. 

They regard the department store as a purely 
commercial proposition beneath consideration. 

Now as a matter of fact, they ought to stand 
close to the architect for after all, it is he who stimu- 
lates public interest in better homes and if it was not 
for the background that he provides, there would be 
no need for the decorator. 

As for the department stores, they do more for 
the decorator than the decorator does for himself. 

In matters of personal adornment, the leading 
couturieres, all recognize the great educational power 
of the big stores. The exclusive modiste on the side 
street like the decorator has no more effect on public 
sentiment than a drop of water on the desert. But the 
big department stores with the crowds that come to 
them day after day have a tremendous effect. They 
arouse interest. And it is high time that the decorators 
realized this, especially as some of the biggest decora- 
tors in the country have graduated from the depart- 
ment store and some of the cleverest decorators in the 
United States are employed by the department stores. 

I have heard so much from the decorators about 
the intrusion of the architect and the invasion of the 
department store trade and the troublesome, meddle- 
some activities of the women decorators who crowd 
the side streets and block traffic, that I’d be inclined 
to sympathize with them, were it not that in the same 
breath, we hear criticized with equal severity, the 
decorator across the street or around the corner 
whose methods and ethics were entirely all wrong. 

(Continued on page 111) 











Fig. 6. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 





By JouN W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


III. CoNnsuLarre, Coptic, SASSANIAN. 


RIOR to that period, which for want of a better 
term is called early Christian, one finds an explana- 
tion for the fantasy of textile design in the emotional 
life of the people. 
3efore the Christian era, the Romans had an 
ancient religion of Polytheistic sort, neither so detailed 
nor so human, as was the case with the Greeks. Roman 





life and occupations were made up of stern realities. 
There was little of poetry and less of speculative 
dreaming. Their gods and goddesses with few excep- 
tions were beings of stern power, whose tempers were 
short and whose favor or vengeance was so intimately 
associated with daily life as to be a dominating 
factor in the thought of the people. 

It is not surprising then to find in 
old Roman and in early Christian tex- 
tiles representatives of these deities. . 
Jupiter was the great god of the sky, 
“the father of gods and men;” Juno, 
goddess of maternity; Minerva, god- 
dess of intellect, presiding over the 
arts; Mars, the god of war, the most 
representative of the ancient Italian 
divinities; Bellona, goddess of war; 
Vesta, patroness of the Roman state, 
goddess of the national hearth where 
burned the sacred fire; Ceres and 
Saturnus, goddess and god of agricul- 
ture; Ops, goddess of the harvest and 
of wealth; Hercules, god of gain, pre- 
siding over the sanctity of contracts; 
Mercurius, god of traffic; Neptune, 
god of the sea. 

Venus seems not to have been one 
of the original Italian divinities and first 
appears as a goddess of agriculture but 
was later identified with Aphrodite, 
the Grecian goddess of love. 

From B. C. 753 to B. C. 510 was 
the mythical time of the kings, fol- 
lowed in the 5th Century B. C. by the 
period of the “Consuls”, to whom was 
confided the executive power and the 
supreme control of the republic, the 
prerogative which was not legally abol- 
ished until about the 9th Century. 

The coming and going of these 
magistrates, who were stationed and 
transferred from time to time, were 
gala occasions, celebrated with much 
pomp and circumstances and accom- 
panied by rude and savage athletic 
spectacles. These latter consisted of 
the circus, gladiatorial combats, the 
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brutal. execution of prisoners and slaves by ferocious 
beasts, and to such an extent were these festivities 
linked with the activities of the provincial consul that 
we find them referred to in old French as Les Juex 
Consulaires (consular plays). 

From time to time, these consuls returned victor- 
ious from some distant field of war and their triumph- 
ant entry into Rome in a chariot drawn by prancing 
steeds was the subject of pictorial representation in 
sculptured stone, in ivory, in bronze, and in the woven 
designs of fabrics. 

It is natural, therefore, that the fabrics of this 
period, which have been preserved to us in museum 
collections, should contain the more or less exact 
imagery of these times. 

Fig. 58, an example of material found at Aix la 


Chappelle, one of the relics conserved in the sacristy 
of the cathedral is of this “Consulaire” period, clearly 
depicting the arrival of one of these local dignitaries 
riding in a four-horse chariot and accompanied by 
juvenile divinities, who render both homage and ser- 
vice. We also find in this example the presence of 
geometrical borders, which separate the design into 
segregated panels—circles, lozenges, etc., in balanced 
relationship, a phase of decorative practice which finds 
constant expression through Roman, early Christian, 
Byzantine, Sassanian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese 
examples of textile design. Another specimen of this 
same fabric is in possession of the Musee du Louvre. 

Fig. 59, also at the Musee du Louvre, is of the 
same period and contains somewhat similar character- 
istics. The design in the center of the panel, of which 
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but a fragment remains, shows a struggle between men 
and lions, fig&res exactly duplicating themselves to the 
right and left of the vertical center of the panel. This 
vis-a-vis or balanced treatment of a duplicated single 
motif is exceedingly common. It appears in the draw- 
ing of the goats in Fig. 58 and is a trick that may be 
found also in figures 61, 64, 75, 77, and 79 of the 
series here shown. 

Fig. 60, from the South Kensington Museum, has 
been called a picture of “Samson Slaying the Lion.” 
The motif is duplicated in Fig. 79, being taken from an 
example in the collection of the. Historic Museum in 
the Chamber of Commerce at Lyons, where it definitely 
carries the title, “Samson Overthrowing the Lion”. 

Fig. 60-A is a woven band of about the 3rd Cen- 
tury, a combination of black wool and ecru linen and 
said to be Coptic (Egyptian Christian). 





Fig. 61, Sassanian origin, is a rose silk damask 
also pertaining to the 7th Century. 

Figures 62 and 63 are Sassanian of the 8th Cen- 
tury and are also of silk. 

Fig. 64, from the Fischbach collection, is Sassanian 
Persian of the 6th to 8th Centuries, and clearly shows 
the Persian interpretation of the Sassanide or New 
Persian Empire, founded by Artaxerxes, son of Sassan, 
and from whom the Aryan kingdom dates; 226-652 
A. D. In this example, we have again the form of 
balanced design on each of the hemispheres of the 
panel and also in the border, the main member of which 
is divided into four symmetrical sections—each section 
beginning and ending in a balanced ornament at the 
top, bottom and sides of the band. The treatment of 
leaf and flower in this example is strongly Persian, as 
(Continued on page 126) 


A LIVING ROOM SUGGESTING LUXURY 
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FIREPLACE OF A NEW ENGLAND DINING ROOM 


A Large Room in the Colonial Style, Used by J. Walter Thompson Co., as a Conference Room. 
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Courtesy of Lawrence Ottinger. 
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HERE is a vast field of activity for the decorator 
or the contract man that has thus far been neglected 


Cherry Plywood Panels. 


PAN ELL EY 


square foot 


—the panelled room, particularly appropriate for profit. 


business‘offices, banks, showrooms, show-windows and 
of course, certain rooms of the private house, hotel 
and public building. The decorator has neglected this 


field .because tdnally he has 
approached it from the-cabi- 
net-maker’s standpomt and 
his costs haves been heavy. 
He seems to ‘know little of 
the commercial production 
of what is known as “ply- 
wood”, a laminated wood 
from one-eighth of an inch 
(three ply) to one-half of 
an inch (five ply). 

Indeed, we have before 
us the circular of a contrac- 
tor who tells his clients that 
“decorators are not equipped 
to handle work of this kind 
and quote absurdly high 
figures for rooms of wood; 
in many cases, they induce 
the owners of homes to paint 
the walls in imitation of wood 
and frequently charge more 


for this type of work than we do to erect genuine lease, because 


wooden walls”’. 
He furthermore says: 


“When the painter gets through with his job, 
the prices will run from 15 cents to 35 cents per 





Old, knotted pine paneling. 





ROOM 


to the finish desired.” 


And to this sum, the decorator must charge his 


This firm guarantees the best panelling and lumber 
obtainable in walnut or quartered oak at from 60 cents 
to 90 cents per square foot, in mahogany from 55 cents 


to 85 cents, in plain oak from 
55 cents to 85 cents, in birch 
from 50 cents to 75 cents and 
cheaper woods at lower 
prices. These figures cover 
the cost of installation and 
profits. 

A room, for example, 15 
x 18 ft. in size with a 10 ft. 
ceiling would have about 
550 ft. of wall space so that 
in walnut or quartered oak, 
it would cost fom $330 to 
$495 to panel it. And this, 
includes the cost of lumber, 
installation by union labor 
and profits. Furthermore, 
the character of the, work is 
guaranteed by a bond which 
states that the panelled room 
will last for the life of the 
building or the life of the 


“plywood”, the laminated wood is 


guaranteed against warping, shrinking and maybe 


put up by any carpenter. “gv 
Now, presuming that these are the facts, it would 
seem as though the decorator has neglected a very 
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important field of operation. Let’s not assume for a 
moment, however, that the best informed decorators 
know nothing of plywood. It has been known for 
years. Indeed, the old Belter furniture was made of 
plywood but the decorators do not know the source of 
supply. They do not know that you can get plywood 
in ash, birch, chestnut, fir, mahogany, cedar, maple, 
oak, pine, walnut, sycamore—in almost any wood at 
prices from 6 cents a square foot up, finely sanded, 
ready for a stain or oil finish. 

It comes in innumerable widths and lengths in a 
vast number of forms, ready for any type of work. 

It is not necessary to tell the practical man that 
wood will expand, contract, check and warp and crack 
in the grain. But a laminated panel of three, five or 
more plies is so made that the grain of each lamination 
runs at right angle to that which is next to it, the 
whole being held together with a glue that is water- 
proof. This glue was developed in conjunction with 
the United States Government during the War for 
the building of aircrafts. It possesses immense strength 
and is unaffected by atmospheric conditions. For this 











A Charming Corner of J. Walter Thompson’s Conference Room, 


reason, plywood is used in steamships and refrigera- 
tors where the test is severe. 

The old Belter furniture, with all its fifty years or 
more of usage stands today as a remarkable example 
of the durability of laminated wood. The finest bits 
of carving never split, break or nick. 

As to the finish of such rooms, there is one firm 
which supplies the decorator with samples of wood 
in the various possibilities of finish—the glazed and 
dull finish in various tones. Thus the decorator need 
not experiment with his own ideas. He knows 
definitely just the shade of color his wood will assume, 
when finished, and he need not have any fear of spoil- 
ing the job through inexperience. 

The demand for panelled rooms exists but only 
the experienced cabinet-maker is supplying this de- 
mand. Certain rooms should be wall-papered because 
of color, charm and propriety. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art shows rooms 
with plairi walls, paper walls and walls pine-panelled. 

The Pennsylvania Museum is going in strong for 
panelled rooms. 
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They are typical of certajn dining rooms and certain 
hallways of certain houses of the late Eighteenth 
Century, but in reproducing such rooms today, we 
can’t go back to the heavy lumber then used. 

We are living in a rapid age. Plywood is a 
development of the age. 

The possibilities of the subject are of a wide 
range, not only for the business office, showroom or 
show-window but for some rooms of the private 
house where the treatment might be for the entire wall 
or a two-thirds wall space with the upper third in 
wallpaper or fabric. And even where it is an all- 
panelled wall, the decorator finds an excellent back- 
ground for tapestry panels, or some of the chasubles 
and copes that are now in the market. 

For the innumerable rooms that are wall-papered, 
plywood serves as an excellent lower third. 

While as a decorative proposition, it can meet 
with no possible criticism, its main recommendation 
as a usable product is the wide diversity of wood tex- 
tures available in workable sizes, easily handled by 
even the inexperienced mechanic. 

There is a very interesting example of panelling 
in the Pan-American Building at Washington, D. C. 
The panels are of fir. The room is 23 ft. wide, 35 ft. 
long and the height of the ceiling is 18 ft. While this 
is a more expensive installation, nevertheless it is a 
fact that today this beautifully figured wood can be 
secured in sheets at a price not a great deal more than 
ordinary wall-board. Panels can be cut to any size, 
or bought in regular stock widths and lengths. And 
with the panels are furnished certain ‘standard types 
of battens, crown mouldings, coves, bases, casings and 
picture mouldings which can _ be 
quickly and easily installed by the 
carpenter at a cost that compares 
very favorably to that of the ordinary 
plastered and papered room. 

These panels can be purchased 
through the Aberdeen Plywood Co. at 
Aberdeen, Wash. 





[Bs to the great amount of material 
which had to be included in this 
issue, we have been forced to omit 
the Have You Ever Wondered De- 
partment which will, however, appear 
in the February issue. 

This department has many staunch 
friends, some of whom use it fre- 
quently and others who collect the 
pages and index them for future 
reference. 





A splendid fabric displav at the Shepard 
Stores, Boston, featuring Puritan cretonnes 


COMING ART-IN-TRADES CLUB LECTURES 
po the months of February and March, the 

Art-in-Trades Club will give a series of lectures 
covering Design, Color, Ornamental Plaster, Wood 
Paneling and Flooring, Mantels, Decorative Paintings, 
Lighting Fixtures, Floor Coverings, Furniture, 
Upholstery, Draperies and Wall Hangings, Fabrics- 
Decorative Textiles, Fabrics-Silks, Trimmings, Modern 
Decorative Art and The Decorative Ensemble. The 
Club is fortunate in having members thoroughly con- 
versant with the subjects chosen. While Club mem- 
bers will be given preference in the lecture courses, 
enrollment is extended to a limited number of out- 
siders. Karl Schmieg, of Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, 
is chairman of the Educational Committee having this 
branch of the Club’s activities in charge. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 103) 

So, I conclude that it is a case where competition 
distorts the vision. 

They are all of the one line of thought, and if 
conscientious, different only in the manner of their 
activities. There are no fundamental differences. 
They are all of the same family, all working to the 
same end. OS i, 





A hae Better Business Bureau of St. Louis are back 

of a movement in that locality to force or persuade 
manufacturers and retailers to establish the practice of 
stating on specially designed labels the type of filling 
used in mattresses and all upholstered furniture. 
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Drafting room, where the scenes for many productions of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios are designed. 
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WHO ARE THESE -2E0 P1287 


S' JME time ago, there emanated from the office of 
Will - Hays, the- suggestion that along with the 
Board of Censors which guards the public from the 
influence of moral turpitude, there should be a Board 
of Art Censors to protect the public against the 
insidious influence of movie decorators. 

Nothing came of the suggestion. 
think that the public needs this protection. 

The “movies” have done some fearful and awful 
things in interior decoration, but they have done some 
mighty good things too and the feeling so frequently 
expressed that they create utterly false ideas of the 
standards of good decoration, sensational and extrava- 
gant, is a charge that might be just as properly brought 
against the whole broad field of literature. 

There is many a novel that has appealed with 


tremendous force to the public purely through 
sensationalism. 


We hardly 


Our tabloids and yellow journals are not 
immaculate. 

The world is full of blatherskites; so why par- 
ticularly pick on the “movie” house? 

Pictures made by the larger firms are usually 
staged by competent decorators. Take the United 
Artists Corporation, the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, William Fox & Co., Pathé Exchange, First 
National Pictures Corporation, Warner Brothers and 


the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation for examples. 
These people employ talent of the highest order. 
Urban, for example, and Edward Unitt who has done 
considerable work for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 

It is very unusual for Warner Brothers to put out 
anything that is not correct. 

J. E. Storey of the Pathé Exchange, in a recen 
interview said: 

“Most of the men responsible for the interior sets 
are what we call technical directors, men with con- 
siderable experience as interior decorators.. Some- 
times, they are alone responsible; but frequently the 
scenario writer indicates just what is wanted in the 
room and what the furnishings should be.” 

F. M. Wilcox of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Corporation emphasizes also the point that the men 
employed in setting a scene are almost invariably men 
of experience in decoration. 

Cedric Gibbons, art director for~this firm, and 
responsible for “Ben Hur” and “Old Heidelberg” 
recently said to us: 

“The scenic designer has to be one-quarter artist 
and three-quarters dramatist. He must be able to 
draw and should have an art education.” 

He called attention to the fact that a scene or 
setting must not be criticized from the decorator’s 
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standpoint alone or from the standpoint of good taste 
for perhaps a scene that is in bad taste merely reflects 
the character of the people in the play. 

One must not assume that in a picture, every 
interior should be correct. They are 
not correct in real life. The woman 
in the story may be loud, noisy and 
illiterate. The decorator can’t spoil 
the character by giving her a room 
in the best possible taste. 

“Good draftsmanship”, he ob- 
served, “means much more than the 
presentation of good taste. Good 
taste means nothing unless it ex- 
presses the tone of the story. He 
must build his scenes to fit his 
characters.” 

Now this is the sort of thing 
that the average critic does not 
consider. 

In the old days of the motion 
picture, in the days when our friend 
Emil Shauer withdrew from Mandel 
Brothers as buyer of their upholstery 
department and went into the 
“movie” business, it took only a 
couple of weeks to turn out a picture, even a two-reel 
spectacle. Things were thrown together, but today 
‘the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation have in every 


the firm. 


Cepric GIBBONS 
who is responsible for the good taste 
supplied in the decoration for many 
of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer films. 


Woodworking shops at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, where everything from houses to period furniture are made 


at a moment’s notice. 
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branch of their business, thoroughly capable men just 
as capable as Mr. Shauer in the foreign branch of 


Today, the designing and constructing of a setting 





decorations of the new presidential palace. 
a big job. He looks back on his experiences. as 
(Continued on page 134) 
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for the modern motion picture 
requires as much work as the build- 
ing of a house. 

I recall one picture that Mary 
Pickford made when in order to get 
certain fabrics needed by her art 
director, she travelled from Holly- 
wood to Cheney Brothers’ Fourth 
Avenue show-rooms, New York, to 
select the right thing. 

Probably one of the youngest 
art directors in the industry is Van 
Nest Polglase of the Paramount 
Studios in Hollywood. 

He was educated at the Com- 
mercial High School in Brooklyn, 
and later studied at the Architec- 
tural League and worked in an 
architect’s office. In 1917, while 
employed by the Tiffany Studios, he 
was sent to Havana, Cuba where he 
spent a year and a half on the 
That was 

















(See text on opposite page) 
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N THIS and the opposite page we illustrate a number of designs 

in wrought iron store fixtures which are based on the “new art” 
ideas and embody many attractive features for the display of various 
kinds of merchandise 

These fixtures are all the product of our own manufacturers and 
as can readily be seen are of high artistic quality and suitable to grace 
any showroom. 

Wrought iron lends itself very effectively to this type of work 
inasmuch as it can be moulded into any and all shapes for the accom- 
modation of all kinds of merchandise and in each shape the design can 
be made to complement the beauty of the merchandise displayed. 

The three stands illustrated on page 114 would add to the attrac- 
tiveness of any decorative or gift shop as display mounts for small 
wares as pottery, statuettes, lamps, etc., and the other pieces, Figures 2, 
5 and 6, are appropriate for the showing of light weight curtain 
fabrics, silk and merchandise of this character. In the windows of a 
New York department store, stands of this character are in use and 
add materially to the charm of the displays. 


From time to time we 
have had considerable to 
say about the “new art” 
movement which had its 
beginning in France and 
reached a climax at the 
French Exposition in 1925, 
and all we have said has 
not been enthusiastically in 
favor of it. However, from 
what we have seen of the 
new creations in wrought 
iron for home decoration 
as well as store uses made 
both abroad and in this 
country, we can, speaking 
in all sincerity, say that the 
new art movement, due to 
a great extent to the superb 
work of Brandt, has given 
valuable inspiration to the 
workers in this interesting 
metal. 

There is an enormous 
amount of business being 
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WROUGHT IRON STORE DISPLAY FIXTURES 





Fig. 6. 


























done in fixtures of this character just as there is in wrought iron work 
for home decoration. The display manager either in wholesale or 
retail who is satisfied with the old fashioned wooden make-shifts 
nailed together in his own carpenter shop or with the manufactured 
display fixtures lacking artistic work, is behind the times. It is an 
axiom of merchandising that a product well displayed is nearer to the 
selling point than a product inadequately presented. 

All of the products shown on this and the preceding page are 
American work, and we should be glad to send the names of the 
manufacturers to anyone requesting them. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

Mrs. I. F. Norton, a prominent interior decorator 
of Los Angeles, will leave shortly on a trip to Europe 
to be away about six months. 

R. Valette, formerly with the California Furni- 
ture Company, Los Angeles, has joined the decorative 
studio of Harry T. Lockwood. 

The J. P. Walsh Studios have been moved into 
splendid new quarters in the Beaux Arts Building, 
Los Angeles. 

The California Studios, Pasadena, have been 
moved into new quarters on East Molino Street. 

Earl Miller, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco, has joined the staff of 
John Drake. 

Miss Norma Balcom, formerly with the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has joined 
the decorative staff of O’Hara, Livermore & Arthur 
Baken. 

W. R. Whitthorne, of San Francisco, has pur- 
chased the Nonpareil, Sacramento, one of the oldest 
department stores in the State. The business was 
founded by Sol Wasserman sixty-nine years ago. 

W. D. Jones, who for several years conducted a 
dry goods store at Berkeley, Cal., has reengaged in 
business there at 1966 University Avenue. Mr. Jones 
was for twenty years with Marshall Field & Co. at 
Chicago and for several years had charge of the 
wholesale office of this concern at San Francisco. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. have arranged to open 





a retail store at Modesto, Cal., a feature of which will 
be six model rooms for the display of home furnishings. 
A drapery shop has been opened at 98 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, Portland, Ore. by T. J. Crosswhite. 
A retail store has been opened at Spokane, Wash.. 
by Montgomery Ward & Co., with John Gilbert as 
manager. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have completed an addition 
to their retail store at Seattle, to relieve the congestion 
in the furniture, home furnishings and floor covering 
departments. 

Faust J. Kulick and Victor F. Rosinga have pur- 
chased the Royal Upholstering & Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co. at Seattle. 

L. T. Kelly, for some time salesman for D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., Portland, Ore, has been placed in 
charge of the drapery and upholstery fabrics depart- 
ment of the Portland branch of this San Francisco 
concern. 

The Kaufman & Leonard Co., Raymond, Wash., 
has disposed of its furniture business to H. Jensen, 
J. Francois and J. J. Kaufman. The business will be 
conducted under the name of the Jensen Furniture 
Company. T. A. CHURCH. 





AN UNUSUAL DECORATIVE WORK 
tS wernety of their theatrical training, the Eastmans, 

artists and designers, are doing some rather 
unusual work. ' 

There is one room they did, well worthy of 
description. It was a little room only about 12 ft. 
wide, but they got distance 
effects and expansiveness 
through the treatment of the 
side walls. On two opposite 
walls, perhaps 8 ft. wide, they 
painted distant landscape in 
soft, shady tones suggesting a 
far-off view. They painted this 
within what appears to be win- 
dows with a grille 4 ft. high, 
extending out a few inches, 
aroundthe windows. Theeffect 
was window, through which 
you saw distant landscapes. 
It made the room look larger. 





Interest in home decoration has 
persuaded artists of established 
reputation to turn their skill 
toward the creation of things hav- 
ing utilitarian as well as artistic 
value. The screen on the left is 
by Gustav Verbeck, a well known 
landscape painter, made for Gerald 
Brooks of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its charm which. lies 
mainly in its superb coloring can 
unfortunately only be suggested in 
a black and‘ white reproduction. 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 












WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


L. W. SauNDeRs, until recently, upholstery buyer 
for the Allman Co., Massillon, Ohio. Spent fifteen 
years with Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland as interior 
decorator and three years ago became assistant buyer 
at Newcomb Endicott Co., Detroit. Later with the 
Owen Follen Co., Jackson, Michigan, and still later 
with C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio, as assistant buyer 
in a temporary capacity. Became buyer with the 
Allman Co., in the Spring of last year, at the time 
when a local bank was endeavoring to bring the store 
through a financial crisis. Owing to uncontrollable 
conditions, this store will be discontinued January 15th. 


Roy M. MILter, upholstery buyer, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington, D. C.; twenty-six years with 
the firm, fifteen years assistant to the upholstery 
buyer and for the last two years in charge of the 
department. 


Wa ter R. Davis, upholstery buyer, Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh. Began with Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn, 
remaining with them for a period of ten years. Left 
there to join B. Altman & Co. for a short time and 
later to Gimbel Bros., New York, as head of stock in 
the lace curtain section. After three years engaged 
with Lord & Taylor, remaining four years, resigning 
to become buyer for the downstairs store of John 
Wanamaker, New York, holding this position for 
seven years and resigning to assume his present posi- 
tion five years ago. 


W. P. CrispELt, drapery and floor covering buyer 
for Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Began as delivery boy at L. B. Van Wagenen Co., 
Kingston, N. Y., at sixteen years of age working 
through the usual channels of domestic, dress goods, 
etc., to buyer of draperies and floor coverings, and 
finally a director of the corporation. Inthe reorganiza- 
tion of this company about eight years ago, joined the 
firm of Brown, Curtis & Brown, Syracuse, to buy 
carpets and rugs, remaining there three years, and 
now completing a period of four years with the firm 
where he now is in charge of floor coverings and the 
drapery department. 


D. P. Truex, JR., upholstery and floor covering 
buyer for Fowler Dry Goods Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Started as bundle boy with Hills, McLean & Haskins, 
Binghamton, N. Y., devoting spare time in the piece 
goods and upholstery department, until advanced as 
salesman, also assisting in drapery workroom and as 
outside workman. Left this firm to go with Bennett, 
Morgan Co., as window trimmer, buyer of gents 
furnishings, basement drapery and floor covering 
departments. In 1905 became associated with Fowler, 
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Dick & Walker, as salesman in upholstery department, 
serving as assistant floor manager and eventually 
becoming buyer of the upholstery department. Resigned 
in 1914 to engage with Foster Ross & Co., as buyer of 
upholstery and art needlework departments and in 
1919 took over the merchandising of notions, leather 
goods, stationery, jewelry and toilet goods. In 1923 
when Foster Ross & Co., resigned from business, sell- 
ing their interest to George Fowler, at which time the 
firm became Fowler Dry Goods Co., Mr. Truex 
devotes all of his time to the upholstery and floor 
covering departments. 


HERMAN S. Boyer, upholstery buyer for M. T. 
Garvin & Co., Lancaster, Pa. After a period eight 
years traveling through greater part of the United 
States and parts of Canada, became connected with 
M. T. Garvin & Co. in 1922 as a rug salesman. After 
a time was transferred to the linen department with 
the promise of advancement to buyership, and after a 
year and a half of successful work, was transferred 
again to the rug and drapery department, at that time 
not considered a particularly desirable one. Three 
years service in this department has resulted in a very 
successful progress and a substantial increase in 
profitable business. 


A. L. BENJAMIN, buyer of floor coverings, 
draperies, furniture and luggage with the Cohen Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va. Began with the Alms & Doepke 
Co., Cincinnati, as stock boy in the floor covering 
department. After seven years training in all branches, 
resigned to become buyer of floor coverings, draperies 
and bedding for the Anderson Bros. Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, remaining with this firm seven years. Resigned 
in 1910 to become assistant buyer and later buyer of 
these departments with the Rollman & Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, remaining fourteen years and resigning 
two years ago to assume the position he now holds. 
His experience has encompassed not only the matter 
of buying, but merchandising, advertising, supervision 
of workrooms and the other multifarious duties that 
go with an executive position. 


Miss May RANDOLPH, head of the curtain and 
drapery department at the Vandever Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla. Born in Oklahoma and having 
periods of residence in Monett, Missouri and Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, finally joined the staff of the Ven- 
dever Dry Goods Co., eight years ago, where she gives 
active supervision to her department, directs a sales 
force of eight people and is credited with having one 
of the largest and finest drapery stocks in the 
southwest. 











IN A FLORIDA DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 


Interiors and corners of the new building occupied by Barbour-Ward & Co., interior furnishers, Tampa, Fla. 
The rooms as well as the furniture pieces, the ornamental bric-a-brac, hangings, lamps, etc., are indicative of 
the high character of the work done by this enterprising Southern firm. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING 








SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from December) 


| se THE previous chapters we have explained the 

principles of parallel or one point perspective as it 
is employed in the delineation or representation of a 
furnished room. A more interesting picture can be 
made by focusing the view toward one of the corners 
of the room. This usually excludes everything except 
two of the walls, and the furnishings which lie in the 
immediate foreground. To represent a room in this 
type of picture, we employ a theory of perspective, 
a little more intricate, known as angular or two point 
perspective, the latter name being derived from the 
fact that a picture in angular perspective has two 
distinct vanishing points. 


With the school methods of teaching drawing, an 
entirely different theory is used with regard to two- 
point perspective, as distinguished from the theory of 
one point, and for this reason the character of the 
instruction is not progressive. With the photographic 
theory, developed by the author, we continue along 
exactly the same lines in the production of a two 
point perspective system as we have learned in con- 
nection with one point perspective. 

Presuming that we wish to show the corner of a 
room in angular perspective in such a way that prac- 
tically one-half of the floor would be represented in 
our picture, we first draw_a scale plan of the portion 
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of the floor we wish to show, as diagram Fig. 39. 
This diagram represents a triangular section of a floor 
16 x 16 feet square. 

The spectator stands to the left of the center of 
the room and looks straight ahead, thus his line of 
sight instead of hitting the exact corner of the room, 


focuses upon a point as much to the left of the corner 
as the spectator stands to the left of the center. It will 
be obvious on examining Fig. 39, which shows one-half 
of the area of a room floor, that the spectator could 
not be outside of the room but must be on the line of 
sight somewhere within the room. 
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In order to make use of the floor plan, Fig. 39, for 
perspective representation, it is necessary to place the 
floor plan on the drawing board either above or below 
the space where the perspective rendering is to be 








made. We prefer to place it above but it would 
answer just as well if placed below. 

Having placed it as indicated in Fig. 40, we next 
proceed to continue the line of sight of the floor 
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diagram forward across the space where our subse- 
quent picture is to be made. It will be necessary for 
us to arbitrarily determine a point on our picture 
where the spectator is to stand. 

In order to keep our drawing within reasonable 
dimensions, we have placed the spectator in Fig. 40 
approximately the same distance from the floor plan 
as the width of the picture plane (in this case, the 
picture plane is across the room diagonally from 
corner to corner). The spectator’s point is therefore 
indicated in Fig. 40 by the letters S-P. 

Just here it might be well to state that if the 
spectator’s point is placed at a distance from the 
ground line that could not be duplicated in the placing 
of a camera in a room the drawing will not reproduce 
the appearance of a photograph. As a matter of fact, 
a camera would need to occupy a position well within 
a room, and could not well be farther away from the 
beginning of the picture (the ground line) than two- 
thirds the distance diagonally from corner to corner. 

As we have already stated, angular or two-point 
perspective has two vanishing points—right and left 
vanishing points. It has also two measuring points, 
also right and left. The right measuring point 
measures the length into the picture of lines that 
vanish in the right vanishing point. The left measur- 
ing point measures the length into the picture of lines 
that vanish in the left vanishing point. 

Having placed the spectator’s point on the line of 
sight, we must next find these points. All four of 
them lie upon the horizon line, which crosses the line 
of sight at a right-angle, therefore, the next step is to 
determine the place and direction of the horizon line. 
If we draw a line across the two front corners of our 
floor plan (see dotted line A2-A1), this line will give 
us a guide line parallel to which the horizon line must 
be drawn as it is quite obvious that if a camera is 
placed at S-P in Fig. 40, and focused along the line 
of sight, the lens of the camera will be at exact right 
angles to the line of sight. Therefore, we measure 
a suitable distance from the dotted line A2-A1, having 
in mind the necessity of being able to draw our ceiling 
lines without interfering with the floor plan sketch, 
and draw the horizon line H-H1 parallel to the dotted 
line A2-A1, as already described. 

It will be obvious to the reader, who has studied 
these instructions up to this point, that the center of 
vision, which is the point where the line of sight 
impinges on the horizon line, can be at no greater 
distance above the ground line than the eye of the 
spectator. Heretofore, we have placed the eye of the 
spectator at a point 5 feet 6 inches above the ground 
line, assuming that the spectator occupies a standing 
position. If the spectator were seated the horizon line 
would be commensurately lowered to correspond with 
the lowered position of the spectator’s eye. 





It will also be obvious that to a person seated 
ceiling details will be more readily visible than is the 
case when the spectator is standing. The eye of a 
camera occupies a position somewhere between the 
eye position of a man standing and that of a man 
seated. Therefore, as we desire to make our angular 
perspective examples approximate the appearance of a 
photograph and at the same time give us better ceiling 
detail, we will assume the eye position (camera lens) 
at a point 5 feet from the floor. Therefore, in this 
series of examples the position of our horizon line is 
5 feet from our ground line. 

Having determined the horizon line at an exact 
right angle to the line of sight, it is now a compara- 
tively simple matter to find our four points already 
referred to. The right and left vanishing points are 
the same distance to the right and left of the line of 
sight on the horizon line as the horizon line is from 
the spectator’s point. Therefore, measure the distance 
from the spectator’s point to the horizon line and 
mark this distance to the right and left of the line of 
sight on the horizon line. To the right, this determines 
the right vanishing point indicated on diagram 40 by 
R-V-P, and to the left, the left vanishing point L-V-P. 
Each of these points, as we have already stated, has a 
corresponding measuring point. The left measuring 
point is the same distance from the right vanishing 
point as the right vanishing point is from the specta- 
tor’s point. Therefore, if a pair of dividers are placed 
with one leg on L-V-P and with S-P as a radius, a 
curve struck on this radius to cross the horizon line 
will indicate the left measuring point L-M-P. A simi- 
lar procedure with R-V-P as a center and S-P as a 
radius will find R-M-P, the right measuring point. 

We have assumed that the horizon line is 5 feet 
above the ground line, therefore, below the horizon 
line and parallel to it, we draw another line G2-Gl, 
which represents the ground line. 

It is necessary for us next to limit the width of 
our picture plane, or in other words, the width of our 
completed sketch. In Fig. 40, we take the extreme 
right and left corners of our floor plan (Fig. 39) as 
the width of our picture and drop a line from the right 
corner Al to Gl and a similar line on the left side of 
our picture, A2-G2. This defines our ground line 
between fhe points X-X on the line G2-G1. If a line 
is now drawn from the left vanishing point to the 
right ground line extremity, Gl, and a similar line 
drawn from the right vanishing point to the left 
ground line extremity, that portion forward of where 
these two lines intersect, will indicate the perspective 
shape of the floor. This intersection of these two 


lines we have marked C for purposes of identification 

and by strengthening the diagonal lines from this 

point C to the front corners G2-G1 of the floor line G, 
(Continued on page 132) 
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THE NEW WITCHIN BUILDING 
b forse the Vanderbilt Mansion on the corner of 

Fifth Ave. and Fifty-second Street 
was opened for public inspection prior to 
demolition last year, considerable emphasis 
was laid upon the educational value of the 
wonderfully-decorated and furnished in- 
teriors of this mansion. 

There was no inkling at that time of 
the fact that within a comparatively short 
space of time there would arise on the 
same site a building of interesting archi- 
tectural proportions, the major part of 
which would be devoted to the creation 
and display of fabrics for interior decora- 
tion, and that the trade-mark name under 
which these fabrics were marketed, would 
become the name of the building. As a 
matter of fact, the Witchin Building, which is to be 
. the new business home of Witcombe McGeachin & Co., 
was planned and built particularly for the business of 
this firm by Springsteen & Goldhamer, architects, with 
Frank A. Moore, advisory architect. 

The architecture is of modern Spain, now for the 
first time represented in a New York business struc- 
ture and the building, although in striking contrast to 
the general run of business buildings, conforms in 
perfect accord with the Hickson and Vantine buildings, 
which occupy the Fifth Ave. frontage of the same site. 

The entrance to the upper floors of the building, 
the architectural features of which have as their 
inspiration the beautiful residences of Segovia, Spain 
is at 1 West Fifty-second Street, and carries the name 
of Witcombe McGeachin & Co. This provides them 
with a private entrance and elevator service, and has 
no connection with the ground floor store. The vesti- 
bule to which the private entrance leads, carries out 
the impression that the exterior of the building, with 
its six different shades of buff brick and limestone 
trimmings, would prepare one to expect. The ceiling 
is domed and the elevator door is of a modernized 





form of Hispano-Moresque, from Granada, in southern 
Spain. Features of interior arrangement, which are 
not available for description at this time, will be 
covered in a subsequent number of this magazine. 

The building will be occupied by Witcombe 
McGeachin & Co. by February Ist, five weeks having 
been gained over the estimated period of building 
construction and the structure completed within the 
span of 98 days. It has been planned to provide the 
last word in commercial convenience and modern 
equipment, and the firm’s removal to this building will 
add a fitting chapter to their business, which, since 
1889, has occupied but three locations, in each instance 
centering or leading in the northward movement of 
the upholstery group. From 1889 to 1913, they were 
at 874 Broadway, moving to Thirty-seventh Street in 
1913 and now to Fifty-second Street, a 
location convenient alike to hotels and 
railroad terminals and in the heart of the 


newer commercial development of upper 
Fifth Avenue. 





LISTS OF FOREIGN BUSINESS 
HOUSES 
f ae New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tions Foreign Trade Bureau is in the 
possession of a number of up-to-date lists 
of foreign business houses, classified 
according to country and commodity, 
covering practically all parts of the world. 
Whenever a list which they have not on 
file is needed by their members, such a list 
can be promptly obtained through the associations’ 
correspondents abroad. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 106) 
we have learned to recognize it in the oft-repeated 
motifs of more recent periods. 

Figures 65 and 66 are different fragments of the 
same cloth, which in the original was a tunic of linen, 
embroidered in these geometrical designs by the use of 
red wool yarn. In Fig. 66 particularly, we recognize 
a definite Christian influence in the employment of the 
Roman (Italian) cross as well as of the Maltese cross. 
It is attributed to the 7th Century. 

Fig. 67, a Coptic band of linen ornamented with 
brown wool, is probably of an early century, possibly 
3rd or 4th, while Fig. 68, also of Coptic origin and 
composed largely of wool, is attributed to the 5th 
Century. 

Fig. 69, an embroidered band having red figures 
of wool on ecru linen ground, is Coptic of the 8th 
Century. 

Figures 70 and 71 are 6th Century Coptic 
examples. 

Figures 72, 73 and 74, also Coptic, are of the 5th 





to 6th Centuries and embroidered in contrasting colors. 

It would be almost impossible to separate into a 
single class the materials which belong to the early 
A. D. centuries, and the term early Christian is, there- 
fore, an inclusive one which embraces things definitely 
Byzantine, Sassanian, Roman, Persian and Greek. 
The distinction between each being discernible only 
through a study of the various details in their resem- 
blance to other materials definitely known to be 
of Byzantine, Sassanian, Roman and Greek origin. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
é See diagrams shown on this page give the cutting 

patterns of the drapery on page 127. The diagram 
on the upper left gives the two outside festoons while 
the middle top diagram gives the festoon for the 
center. The top right diagram is the cutting pattern 
for the rosette and the bottom diagram, the pattern 
for the shirred canopy. By enlarging the one-quarter 
inch squares of these diagrams to three and one-eighth 
inches, the patterns made on the scale thus determined 
will fit a window five feet wide. 


THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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THE JANUARY FURNITURE MARKET 





Notes on the One Hundredth Market of the Grand Rapids Market Association. 


I «deers of enterprise, of newness and of deeper 

appreciation of the needs of the present day home 
owner marks the creations shown at the one hundredth 
market of the Grand Rapids Market Association which 
began January 3 and will continue through January 21. 
Manufacturers and designers have made special efforts, 
not only to commemorate this market so as to make 
the event one long to be remembered in a social way, 
but also to bring out furniture that would fit in with 
the demands of the present day and in a sense make 
the American buying public partners in the com- 
memoration. The celebration is fittingly dedicated to 
the American home. 

The sponsors of the centennial market have been 
working since last July to make the event one of 
surpassing importance to the furniture industry and 
have very ably succeeded in diffusing ideas of better 
furniture in the minds of the four hundred and fifty 
exhibitors who show their products at this market. 
As a result the diversity and number of new pieces as 
well as the excellence of the designs far exceeds that 
of any previous market. Some of the manufacturers 
practically gave their designers free hand to bring out 
the best that human ingenuity could devise without 
regard to cost and the result has been that many of 
the ideas will exert a great influence in the years to 
come in improving the quality of the furniture on the 
floors of the retail merchants. The tendency at this 
market is to put in quality and style in order to make 
the goods more salable rather than to take it out to 
satisfy the demands for lower price. The emphasis 
throughout the .market has been placed on style, 
quality, finish and construction rather than on price 
appeal. 


There has been a tendency in late years to make 


the great markets a place for the dissemination of 
ideas as well as the meeting ground of buyer and 
seller. The wide-awake and aggressive merchant looks 
forward now as much to securing ideas to help him 
move the merchandise from his floor as well as to 
order the furniture which he thinks will fit in with 
the demands of the trade. 

Accordingly, the centennial market has gone to 
great lengths to make this event a fruitful place for’ 
the propagation of ideas which will help sell furniture. 
Four floors of the Furniture Temple, an exhibition 
building, have been set apart to demonstrate the trend 
of furniture, styles, construction and finishes over the 
period of 50 years which the celebration covers. This 
exhibit is one of the most remarkable ever staged in 
this country and best of all, it is open to the general 
public who are thus permitted to see the furniture they 
knew 50, 40, 30, 20 years ago as compared with the 
pieces they are now offered in the furniture stores of 
America. 

One of the floors of the building is divided into 
moderate sized rooms, each completely furnished in 
the style prevalent following the Civil War. Then 
come rooms with marble-topped dressers, great high 
solid black walnut bedsteads, furniture of the period 
known as “golden oak”, the “mission period’’, “arts 
and crafts”, furniture showing the polychrome craze 
which swept the country some years ago, all are 
included in the picture. There are other rooms which 
accurately trace the development of furniture down 
to the present day. Scores of designers’ sketches give 
an inkling of what the future may hold forth in the 
way of furniture design. One very interesting exhibit 
shows the construction of furniture all the way from 
the designer’s board down to the finished product. 
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In the individual rooms on the second floor are 
shown many of the choicest pieces of furniture pro- 
duced by the exhibitors at the present market. Exhibits 
giving the dealers ideas as to window displays also 
are shown. 

The regular exhibit places of the manufacturers 
are fitted up this year better than ever before. Dealers 
found many new things awaiting them there. 

There seems to be a tendency to return to the 
overstuffed furniture, that is to say the number of 
top rail and wooden arm suites are not so numerous 
as at the last market. The designs are more chaste, 
more refined and the wood carving in better taste as 
well as more of it. 

A couple of years ago buyers passed up or bought 
sparingly of the living room furniture made in the 
spirit of the eighteenth century. At this market there 
are hundreds of designs showing the influence of the 
old masters, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and 
the Brothers Adam, which are proving very popular 
with the representatives of the larger stores. Colonial 
reproductions in maple also seem to have the eye and 
fancy of a large number of buyers. 

The larger number of English pieces being shown 
has brought about an increased use of the finer wool 
tapestries. Damasks, silk velvets and linen friezes 
and brocatelles are being lavishly used as covering 
materials on the new pieces. The use of mohair con- 
tinues, but is not so strong as a year or so ago owing 
to the diversity of the designs which call for other 
covers in keeping with the period they represent, such 
as eighteenth century English. There is a growing 
demand for leather covers. The most popular colors 
used in leather are red and green and in addition there 
is considerable embossed leather. Some suites are 
made in leather combinations, that is, the backs, arms 
and tops of the seats are of wool tapestries or other 
material and the sides of the seats and trimmings are 
of leather. Some very artistic and appealing combina- 
tions have been worked out along this direction. 

Walnut and mahogany continue to be the leading 
woods for living room furniture. There is some oak 
used in the English pieces and maple in the Colonial 
pieces. The use of inlay and marquetry as ornamen- 
tation and to secure color effects seems to be on the 
increase. The demand for a touch of color in furni- 
ture continues, but the use of it is more restrained and 
in better taste. 

Ever since the exhibition of the Decorative Arts 
in Paris two years ago designers have been watching 
with great interest the movement which has been called 
“Art Moderne.” At this market some of the designers 
translated their thoughts regarding this new style 
tendency into action and created some furniture show- 
ing the “art moderne” influence in living room furni- 
ture. Whether this style is here to stay or not is a 





little early to predict, but the pieces showing this 
influence certainly created a great deal of interest. 
These pieces have pleasing proportions and curves and 
a directness which arrest attention. They have plain 
surfaces, as a rule, with rounded or angular lines which 
serve to bring out the fine texture and beauty of the 
fine woods used. Applied ornamentation is kept to a 
minimum. 

Buying at the market began the very first day. 
Many of the dealers placed orders for immediate 
shipment, indicating that some at least had allowed 
their stocks to run low. The general opinion seems 
to be that business on the whole will be good during 
1928, although competition with other industries and 
within the industry will put everyone on his mettle. 

W. V. MORROW. 





UPHOLSTERY FABRICS FOR AEROPLANES 
W: ALL know what a tremendous business the 

upholstery goods manufacturers are doing with 
the automobile industry. 

Who knows what will be done with aeroplanes’ 
It looks like an infant industry now, but who can tell? 
Already one hundred factories are busy producing 
aeroplanes. One thousand landing fields are now 
being built in the United States. 

Passenger service has proven so safe that we 
have Henry Ford as authority for the statement that 
in England and France insurance rates have dropped 
to one-third less than rates by boat or rail. 

The Germans are going strongly into de luxe 
furnishings in their planes and the probabilities are 
that we will do likewise. 

The Fairchild Aeroplane Mfg. Corp. are showing 
this week in the lobby of the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, one of their planes, all upholstered in 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co.’s plain and figured mohair, 
quite a sumptuous work. 





Interior of a passenger plane upholstered in plain and 
figured mohair. 














Hamer—J. H. Hamer, formerly with the M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, la., has engaged in business 
in that city under the name of J. H. Hamer & Sons. 
They will specialize in the making of fine draperies, 
window shades and upholstering, and deal in all kinds 
of drapery accessories, hardware, etc. 

Fyre—D. A. Fyfe, who has been sales repre- 
sentative and also sales manager for the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corporation, covering a period of several 
years connection, left New York on December 21st, 
to take up his residence on the Pacific Coast. In this 
territory he will represent the Barbe-McKenzie Cor- 
poration and carry stock, making his headquarters at 
120 E. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

McCaus_Lanp—Howard G. McCausland, who has 
had a long and successful history as an upholstery 
buyer with a number of large firms and recently head 
of the upholstery department of Stern Brothers, New 
York, has resigned to go into business for himself in 
Pasadena, Cal. Mr. McCausland plans to open three 
small shops in this western city sometime in the early 
Spring, and prior to that time will take a month’s 
vacation in Pasadena, arriving there in time to spend 
New Year’s with his wife and son, the latter having 
been there for sometime attending school. Mr. 
McCausland expects to be back in New York in 
February completing arrangements for the opening of 
his business. 

BERNSTEIN—Arthur M. Bernstein, in charge of 
Bloomingdale Brothers’ upholstery workroom, New 
York, for the past 7 years, and prior to that with 
B. Altman & Co., has resigned to take charge of the 
upholstery workroom of Lit Bros., Philadelphia. He 
is taking up his new work January 30th. 

FaGGELLA—Announcement has been made that 
George A. Faggella, of the decorating department of 
B. Altman & Co., becomes drapery buyer on January 
2nd of Mandel Bros., Chicago, succeeding C. A. Bisbee, 
who has been promoted to assistant merchandise 
managership. Mr. Faggella formerly occupied a buy- 
ing position with Gimbel Brothers, New York. 

Wirxins—A. E. Wilkins, who has been for 


WITH THE BUYERS AND 





SELLERS 


8 years upholstery buyer with Meekins, Packard & 
Wheat, Inc., Springfield, Mass., resigned at the end 
of the year to assume a similar position with McCurdy 
& Co., Inc., Rochester. Mr. Wilkins has made a suc- 
cessful record in Springfield and in transferring to 
Rochester, returns to old scenes and old acquaintances, 
he having left this firm when it was the McCurdy & 
Norwell Co. in 1913. 

Twery—I. M. Twery is now representing in the 
Chicago district, the Art Curtain Mfg. Co., of Boston. 
Mr. Twery’s headquarters are at 1713 Republic Bldg. 

CaMPBELL—J. A. Campbell has been appointed 
drapery and floor covering buyer for Espenhien’s, 
Milwaukee. 

MILLerR—R. M. Miller, drapery buyer for Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, sailed for a six weeks 
trip to Europe on January 6th. 

REearpoN—John A. Reardon, Jr., Boston, sailed 
for Europe January 6th on a buying trip. 

DounEy—W. S. Douney, has been appointed 
Middle West representative for the Modern Curtain 
Co., of Boston. He will make his headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Hutse—Frank S. Hulse is now covering the 
Southern territory for the Smart Curtain Co., Boston. 

West—H. R. West, with headquarters at 
357 Fourth Avenue, has been appointed New York 
representative of the Bonton Curtain Co., of Boston. 

Mock.Ler—Ed. Mockler is now covering Ohio 
and Michigan for the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
Corp. 

Burcin—H,. M. Burgin who has been covering 
the Pacific Coast for Powdrell & Alexander, has been 
made manager of the Boston office. He will be suc- 
ceeded in his old territory by Thornton B. Wilson. 

Lawson—Hugh L. Lawson, upholstery buyer for 
Wm. A. French & Co., Minneapolis, resigned to 
become upholstery buyer for Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., © 
Chicago, succeeding to the position made vacant by 
the resignation of U. S. Grant. 

PoweLtt—George F. Powell, for a number of 
years associated with A. V. Manning’s Sons, Inc., 
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Trenton, N. J., has been given the buyership of the 
upholstery department. 

HiLi1arp—George H. Hilliard, formerly employed 
by The Atherton Furniture Co., Haverhill, Mass., is 
in charge of the upholstery department with Mitchell 
& Co., of that city. Mr. Hilliard succeeded to the 
position formerly held by C. F. Johnson, who is study- 
ing store management at Macy’s in New York. Since 
Mr. Hilliard’s appointment, he had inaugurated a 
successful floor covering department and his interests 
also include incidental furniture. 

Lreon—S. L. Leon, upholstery buyer for James 
A. Hearn & Son, New York, sails on the S.S. Beren- 
garia for a trip abroad in the interests of his depart- 
ment, leaving New York on February 10th. 

STEINWAY—Irving Steinway, for many years 
connected with the New York Furniture Exchange, 
is now connected with the Chesterton Furniture Co., 
designers and manufacturers of upholstered furniture, 
located at 601. West 47th Street. He has_ been 
appointed a member of the firm and plans to travel on 
the road calling on his numerous friends in the trade. 

MatTrHEws—Wm. F. Matthews has been elected 
president and treasurer of the New England Curtain 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., succeeding John S. Thompson. 
He will make his headquarters in Fitchburg. 

E1sEN—Sol formerly upholstery and 
drapery buyer for Landauer & Co., Milwaukee, is now 
representing the Earl Warren Masden Co., in the 
northwest. In Chicago itself, the company is being 
represented by Stanley Jenkins. 

Davis—Bernard Davis, president of the La France 
Textile Industries, Philadelphia, sailed for Europe on 
December 24th to visit France, Germany and Belgium. 
Mr. Davis expects to be away about two months. 

BRETHAUER—F, L. Brethauer of the Marshall 
Field organization in Chicago, who has been on ‘the 
sick list for the past few weeks, is now fully recovered. 

GreGorRY—H. K. Gregory has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Carpet and Upholstery Club of Philadel- 
phia, but. remains active on the board of directors. 

The new president will be elected by the board of 
governors later in the month. Mr. Gregory’s resigna- 
tion was due to pressure of business. 

Dixon—Walter E. Dixon, long with the North 
American Lace Co., has become associated with Jerome 
J. Danzig, a stock broker, 200 Fifth Avenue. 

HARTMANN—Alfred Hartmann, of Herman Hart- 
mann & Son, returned early this month from Europe, 


where he had been consulting with the manufacturers 
his firm represents. 


Eisen, 


Rirnt—Henry Riehl will cover Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and New Jersey for Powdrell 
& Alexander, Boston. He will have his headquarters 
at the firm’s New York office. 





A Group of buyers composed of J. F. Eibell, Lord & 
Taylor, New York; S. A. Mulqueen, James 
McCreery & Co., New York; Wm. Davies, Hahne & 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Roy M. Miller, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Inc., Washington, D. C.; J. Bates, Arnold, 
Constable & Co., New York; Gordon P. Robbins, 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., Montreal, ‘sailed on the 
S.S. Aquitania on January 6th in the interest of the 
various departments represented. 


OBITUARY 





CHARLES H. TURNER 
Reyar sen H. Turner, president of the Turner- 


Ebinger Co., department store, Marietta, Ohio, 
died January 3rd. 


MICHAEL O’NEIL 
:. eagge O’NEIL, the founder of the M. O’Neil 
Co., Akron, Ohio, died last month, aged 77. 
The deceased went to Akron fifty years ago from 
Ireland and established the department store which he 
sold to the May Co. in 1912. He afterwards became 
chairman of the board of the General Tire & Rubber Co. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 
(Continued from page 124) 
we have our floor area in perspective relationship to 
the spectator and to the horizon line. 

It would be a simple matter to arbitrarily draw a 
line from the left measuring point through C to the 
ground line, and call this our key measuring line, but 
inasmuch as we are working our perspective drawing 
on the same scale as that of our flat floor diagram, it is 
better to proceed according to true perspective rules, 
the first of which is that distances on receding lines 
which vanish in the left vanishing point are measured 
by means of the left measuring point. It also follows 
that lines into the picture which vanish at the right 
vanishing point are measured by means of the R.M.P. 

Therefore, independent of the fact that we have 
already found the rear corner of the floor at C, we 
will proceed to measure the floor line on G-1, which 
vanishes at L-V-P. The floor line of the right side of 
the room in.diagram 39, which lies between the points 
A-1 and B is 16 feet, according to our scale measure- 
ments. Therefore, following the same scale and thus 
the same exact measurement, we transfer the distance 
of Al—B to the ground line, beginning at G1, which 
corresponds to Al. Sixteen feet measured on the 
ground line brings us to the point marked B1 (Fig. 41) 
and a line drawn from B1 to the left measuring point 
cuts the right rear floor line exactly at the intersection 
of the two lines of the two vanishing rear floor lines 
and proves the correctness of our plan (see Fig. 41). 

(To be continued ) 











ROM time to time, in the 

columns of this magazine, we 
have shown examples of the work 
of designers of various nationalities 
who have not followed the usual 
forms. France and Germany have 
had their representations of the 
“new art” displayed here, but 
because of the lack of material we 
have said and illustrated nothing 
reflecting the Russian temperament. 

Recently we were able to 
obtain some material from the 
studios of James Korniloff formerly 
designer and artist in Imperial 
Russia, a man who saw considerable 
service in the army of the late Czar 
and came to this country after the 
Bolshevik uprising to _ interest 
America in his type of work. 

To some, the furniture and 
interiors we illustrate may seem too bizarre and 
undoubtedly they are for general use. Mr. Korniloff 
does not claim that finished interiors of this character 
would be suitable home interiors, but he does claim 
that his basic principles of designing and of furnishing 
are sound and can be adapted to all uses. 

Such of Mr. Korniloff’s work as we have seen 








THE WORK OF A RUSSIAN DESIGNER 


seems to be based on 
the idea that compact- 
ness is a virtue. That 
this is so, anyone con- 
versant with the trend 
of living conditions 
will agree ; and there- 
fore if Mr. Korniloff 
can create furniture 
or arrangements a 
little less extraordi- 
nary than those we 
illustrate, preserving 
their charm and this 
quality of compact- 
ness, his work should 
have a vogue. 

On either side of 
the upper part of this 
page we show illustra- 
tions of a wall-cabinet. 
Here. the sky-scraper idea is put into effect, with a 
pleasing regularity of outline, and achieves the same 
results, (giving lots of shelf-room in a small space,) 
that has been achieved by other designers of this type 
of furniture. 

The illustration at the bottom of the page shows 
a conception of a bedroom. The natural lighting 
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comes from Gothic arched windows at the back, cov- 
ered with stained glass in a mosaic pattern. In front 
of these windows are two canopied beds. The canopies, 
as do the rest of the lines of the furnishings of the 
room, follow the form of the Gothic arch, and are 
sufficiently small to take up little or no wall space, 
though they are large enough to afford adequate 
canopy protection. On either side of the alcove door- 
way are dressing-tables—one with swinging mirrors 
and the other with an unusual amount of shelf-room 
for the storing of cosmetics, bedside books, ornaments, 
etc. The drapery over the canopy is graceful, and 
the artificial lighting fixtures, one in each corner of 
the room, and one over the drapery itself, are 
interesting. 

In the illustration on page 134 are shown other 
out-of-the-ordinary lighting fixtures, one hanging from 
the ceiling over the oddly draped alcove which by the 
way is arranged so that it can be dropped separating 
the alcove from the bedroom, and two others at either 
corner of the entrance to the window alcove. In this 
interior, as in the other, Mr. Korniloff has used 
examples of this compact furniture in the form of 
two secretaries, or bookcases. The chairs and the 
couch have singular lines, but are fundamentally no 
more extraordinary than the lines of many of the 
chairs shown as representative of the “New Art” in 
France. 

The floor coverings in both sketches are not with- 
out interest. We can imagine that the one in the bed- 
room, if made in not too violent colorings, would be 
very pleasing to those who like a striking, rather than 





a subdued pattern. It is our belief, however, that for 
the irregular, wavy pattern shown in the other illustra- 
tion to be of any commercial value, its coloring would 
need to be greatly subdued in tone. 

Mr. Korniloff’s work, of the style we illustrate, 
might be pleasing in display rooms, or on the stage; 
and we believe that if in following out some of his 
ideas he restrains his natural exuberance as demon- 
strated in his color combinations he can create novel- 
ties of distinct value in the home furnishing field. 





WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 
(Continued from page 113) 
interior decorator, with regret, for its peace and 
serenity; for today, he gets a daily average of 15 
orders for sets to be used in the various Paramount 
pictures made, and all to be in the studios or at the 
Paramount ranch thirty miles away. 

The staging of a motion picture is at first dis- 
cussed with the author. His directions are passed 
through the hands of several assistants. 

Water color sketches are prepared showing 
exactly the tones that must be used. Pink, for 
instance, photograph white; orange goes pitch black. 

Finally the director of the picture consults with 
one of the ten architects employed, and the actual 
work of the picture starts. 

Harry Strite is head of the construction depart- 
ment of Paramount, and has 200 stage carpenters 
directly under him. They have a mill where the 
lumber is cut. They have a production manager for 
every play, who turns over the blue prints to the 
mechanics. And here in the 
cabinet shop, the furniture is 
actually made. 

Some of these firms op- 
erate factories and work- 
rooms of dignified proportions. 
Some of them carry stocks of 
furniture and _ furnishings, 
running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

It is a big business. The 
president of one of the largest 
banks in the United States, 
recently said to the writer: 

“The movie field is a field 
of enormous potential value.” 

It is a field which manu- 
facturers, retailers and deco- 
rators should cultivate. 

We received some inter- 
esting photographs from the 
First National Productions 
Corporation, but too late, to 
be reproduced in this issue. 
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ALL IS READY FOR BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
Buyers desiring to make hotel reservations in Boston 
for Curtain Week, to be held February 6th, 7th, 
and 8th, should write to H. M. Waters, 210 Lincoln St., 
Boston, who is taking care of this end of the occasion. 

This Curtain Week promises to be the largest and 
most successful yet held. The manufacturers have 
excelled themselves in presenting new and novel designs 
in curtains, damasks and curtain fixtures, cretonne 
slip covers, etc., etc. 

Also at the show will be shown a window shade 
machine making shades at the rate of 100 an hour. 

As stated previously, the displays will all be on 
one floor of the Statler Hotel, and buyers who attend 
will be able to see in two days what it would ordinarily 
take a week’s time were they compelled to make the 
rounds of the manufacturers’ showrooms. 

Curtain Week will wind up with a big banquet and 
vaudeville show under the personal direction of J. W. 
Conquest and Arnold B. Cox. 


FINANCIAL REPORT SUGGESTS GOOD BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


THE business of Sidney Blumenthal & Co. has enjoyed 

during the past year an extraordinary success. The 
report published shows that the net income will approx- 
imate $1,000,000, nearly $50. a share on the 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding. The preferred 
stock listed on The New York Stock Exchange jumped 
from 44 low to 9334 a share. By the business done 
this last year, the deficits reported in 1924, 1925 and 
1926 have been wiped out, a fact which not only signi- 
fies the prosperity of the Company, but the prosperity 
of the trade at large. 


REARRANGEMENTS sa, eaten BACH, HUBER 


THE upholstery department of Schwarzenbach, Huber 

& Co. has been moved down to the third floor of the 
Schwarzenbach Buildings, where a very much better 
location has been provided. The new quarters are in 
the southeast corner of the building, with windows 
facing on both Fourth Ave. and 3lst St. The main 
showroom is located in this corner, thus having light 
from both sides. Adjoining this showroom is a similar 
room equipped with showroom facilities and at the 
north end of the space are the department offices. The 
department is reached through a spacious aisle which 
fronts upon the battery of elevators, and gives con- 
venient access to this floor. 


OLD FIRM LIQUIDATING 
WHEN their lease expires February Ist, Voss & Stern, 
Inc., a leading lace and embroidery house for almost 
fifty years, will discontinue business. 
The business was started originally in 1878, by 
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Philip Voss, father of the present active heads. From 
Nery modest beginnings the firm grew to one of the 
most important in the lace and embroidery field and 
subsequently added a silk as well as a cotton goods 
department. This firm were among the pioneers to 
sponsor fast color textiles throughout the country. 


TRIMMING CO. ACQUIRES NEW PLANT 
THE Phoenix Trimming Co. of Chicago, have acquired 


the complete assets, plant, machinery and stock on 
hand of the Western Trimming Co., also of Chicago. 
The staff of the Western Trimming Co. is to be main- 
tained intact, including the corps of designers. 
The combination will permit better service and co- 
operation to the dealer, jobber and manufacturer, to 
whom the Phoenix Co. will cater. 


A NEW FABRIC FIRM 
THE Meriden Textile Co. has been formed, with tem- 


porary quarters at 55 Fulton St., New York City, 
and will develop a range of mohair smooth woven 
fabrics for draperies, furniture covers and general 
decorative purposes and supplemented by decorative 
fabrics in silk, rayon and cotton. Samuel Levy, for- 
merly with the Lesher, Whitman Co., is manager of 
the Sales and Advertising Department. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER IN NEW SHOWROOMS 
For the convenience of the buyers as well as to meet 


the necessity for more factory space, Powdrell & 
Alexander, Boston, have moved their display rooms 
and offices to the Hotel Statler Building, where they 
have taken the entire fourth floor. 
The company’s output in ruffled curtains, accord- 
ing to a statement recently issued, amounts in money 
to about $7,000,000 yearly. 


P. & A. HOLD SALES CONVENTION 
THE semi-annual sales convention of Powdrell & 
Alexander, was held in Boston on December 20th. 
All the salesmen from the Atlantic to the Pacific were 
present, to see the new spring line, which was ready 
for their inspection. 

On the second day a banquet was held at the 
Copley-Plaza, and was attended by the mill executives, 
sales and office managers, heads of the various depart- 
ments, as well as by the salesmen themselves. 


ESTABLISH CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
Tue Morris Bernhard Co. are establishing a Chicago 


sales and display office at 1713 Heyworth Bldg.; 
Chicago. At this location, the firm will carry a general 
line of their trimmings and other decorative accessories, 
with particular emphasis and service upon the better 
grades that are used in fine decorative work. Al Klair- 
mont, who is in charge, will accord every possible 
service to the trade in that territory. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE FOR DRAPERY DEPTS. 
At Two Park AVENUE, the Mills & Gibb Corp., have 


devoted to their drapery department, about twice 
the amount of space as that utilized in their old quar- 
ters at 22nd Street and Fourth Avenue. 

This firm is concentrating its entire energies on 
their Sherwood draperies. They have added an exten- 
sive range of cretonnes and with their new facilities, 
say that they are in a position to supply and serve 
completely the drapery departments of their customers. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S NEW LOS ANGELES 
OFFICE 


A SALES OFFICE at 816 South Figueroa Street, Los 

Angeles, has been established by Johnson & Faulk- 
ner. This office contains about three thousand square 
feet and is fitted up with a complete set of samples 
on wings. William D. Twiss is the salesman in charge. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSE IN CHICAGO FOR KAY 
MFG. CO 


A BRANCH WAREHOUSE is being established in Chicago 

at 4063 South La Salle Street, by the Kay Manu- 
facturing Co. of Brooklyn, for service to their customers 
in the Mid West territory. This distribution head- 
quarters, which will begin functioning in February, 
will be in charge of C. D. Vaughn. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR GLENDALE LINEN Co. 
THE new showrooms of The Glendale Linen Co., at 


373 Fourth Ave., are one floor above their old 
quarters. They have over double the amount of space 
which they had and have successfully divided it so 
that they have private offices large enough to com- 
fortably take care of their office force, separate and 
not conflicting with their showroom, which is large, 
well lighted and in decoration designed to give a rest- 
ful atmosphere. 


SHADE MACHINE CO. TO EXHIBIT 
‘T'HE American Window Shade Machine Co., Boston, 


announces that they will exhibit at the National 
Exposition of window shade manufacturers, to be held 
January 17, 18, 19, Hotel Hollanden, Cleveland. 
They are also exhibiting during Boston Curtain 
Week, February 6, 7, 8. 


MISSOURI JOBBERS MERGE 
THE Richardson Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has 


been merged with the Smith-McCord Townsend Dry 
Goods Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Both are jobbing 
houses and the Richardson stock of merchandise will 
be removed to the Kansas City house. Fred R. Castle, 
president of the Richardson Co., will be head of the 
new concern. 


JONES, WiTTIER & Co., the dry goods jobbers of Col- 

umbus, Ohio, has purchased the entire stock of the 
Green-Joyce Co., of that city. Jones, Wittier & Co., 
has also taken over the lease of the building which 
they will use. 





Tue Charak Furniture Co., have leased two four-story 
buildings at 20 to 80 Wareham Street, Boston, and 
when alterations are completed, will occupy these 
premises, which will give them three times the floor 
space they formerly had at 65 Wareham Street. 


A RECENT consolidation is that of the Herz Bed Co., 

and the Englander Spring Bed Co., both of Chicago, 
who will operate under the name of the Englander 
Spring Bed Co. 


Portace Draperies, INC., have increased their space 

at their present location at 230 Fifth Ave. They 
have moved to the 17th floor and will occupy about 
three times their former space. 


THE semi-annual sales meeting of F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., Boston, was held at their display room Decem- 
ber 19th and 20th. 


The new spring line was inspected and sales plans 
discussed. 


THE Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., announces they have 

extended their territory to the Middle Western states 
and have added to their factory equipment to take 
care of their increased business. 


[THE stock of the Hulse Bradford Co., upholstery 
jobbers, San Francisco, has been purchased by the 
Walton N. Moore Co., the jobbers of that city. 


Paciric Coast agents recently appointed by the Earl 

Warren Masden Co., are William T. Muller and 
Matthew J. Collins, doing business as the Wilmat Co., 
of Los Angeles. 


A NEw office at Providence, R. I., 325 Howard Blvd., 
has been opened by Bingham-Peckham.Co., Boston. 
A. C. Williams will be in charge. 


PATRICK, Lawson, HunTER & Co. has succeeded the 
Decker, Patrick Co., jobbers, Salt Lake City. 


SOME RECENT REMOVALS 
Ryrer & CasHeEL, following the trend of the wholesale 
trade, are moving farther uptown to much larger 
quarters at 11 West 30th St. 

They will occupy the entire fifth floor of this new 
building, where their enlarged and up to date show 
room will permit them to display their various lines 
to greater advantage. 


W., H. Beaumont & Son, importers of slip covering 
material, are now located at 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


[HE Brooklyn Curtain Works, manufacturers of 
novelty ruffled curtains, have removed their New 
York showroom to 353 Fifth Avenue. 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


NEW ONE-ROD DRAPERY SET 

[N THE simplification of drapery treatments for the 

purpose of enabling the housewife to obtain ready- 
made drapery effects, and at the same time, permit of 
home disassembling, laundering and rehanging, the 
E. L. King Co., Boston, has devised what they call a 
one-rod drapery set, consisting of 
valance, glass curtain and side drap- 
eries, which by a novel system of 
removable metal buttons and button- 
hole tape, can be so attached to a single 
rod that the entire method of attach- 
ment is concealed. 

The metal studs or removable but- 
tons, which is the central feature of 
the scheme, are made of a non-cor- 
roding metal and may be slipped into 
the buttonhole tape with which each 
section of the set is provided as easily 
as a man slips a collar button into 
shirt band and collar with the differ- 
ence that the entire means of attach- 
ment in connection with the drapery 
set is out of sight. The buttonhole 
tape, the companion feature to the but- 
ton, comes already attached to the tops 
of side draperies, to the tops of glass 
curtains and to the valance piece at 
different depths—thus permitting the 
housewife to have a choice of depth 
by the use of any desired row of tape 
from which to suspend the glass cur- 
tains and side drapes at the back of 
the valance. 

The glass curtains are offered in a number of 
fabrics, as are also the valances and side drapes, and 
the sets may be obtained in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 pieces, 
which include tie backs. In addition, it is possible to 
obtain lengths of the patented tape and extra buttons, 
in order that a customer’s own material may be made 








A new production of D, Van 
Blaricom & Co. 


up to conform with the sets that may be purchased. 
An explanatory circular, showing how to use the one- 
rod drapery sets, has been prepared and in addition 
to the explanation, there are several sketches which 
show the various stages of application. 

The first presentation of these curtains to buyers 
is being made this month and samples 
may be seen at the firm’s headquarters 
or with the firm’s representatives. 


SHOWING A BEIDERWAND FABRIC 
QNE of the most interesting novelties 

of fabric character to be presented 
with the beginning of the year, is 
an importation of typical Beiderwand 
fabric in the line of Lee Behrens & 
Co., Inc. The production of Beider- 
wand (double weave) cloth has been 
a domestic industry in the territory of 
Schleswig-Holstein, where for genera- 
tions it has been a part of the home 
economy to weave on primitive hand 
looms these cloths for family use. 
The patterns are traditional, the weave 
is distinctive, and the product has a 
peculiarly rugged quality that lends 
itself to unusual decorative effects. 


DAMASK VALANCING AND A NEW 
CLOTH . 


Two of the new features being shown 
by Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., 
sole selling agents for the Stevens 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., are a 
fifteen-inch fringed damask valancing sold -by the 
piece or in single units, and a fabric which they 
call “Novel cloth” fifty inches wide, made in three 
patterns. 
This cloth has the appearance of a close tapestry 
weave and should be a very durable material. 
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REMARKABLE TAPESTRY REPAIR WORK 

THE two illustrations on this page are representative 

of the type of work which can be done in the repair- 
ing of valuable antique tapestries. The illustration at 
the top shows a large tapestry with innumerable 
places so worn that it was necessary to entirely remove 
the fabric, and at the bottom is shown the same tapes- 
try completely repaired and renovated. 

It is remarkable the skill with which such and 
similar tapestry weaving is done. 

We were interested in the studios of Renou, 
Coulaz, Riesen & Co., to see innumerable examples of 
what can be done not only in the way of repairing 
worn tapestries, but of taking parts of antique tapes- 
tries and adding to them and then antiquing the new 
portions so skillfully that none but an expert could 











possibly imagine that it was of a different age from 
the original portions. 

This firm also has done some splendid weaving of 
complete tapestries, one of their latest products being 
panels ordered through a decorator for one of the 
finest homes in this city. 


AN IDENTIFYING SELVAGE 
JN oRDER to identify their product, Warwick marquis- 
ettes, Wellington Sears & Co. have created what they 
call the “vanishing stripe” selvage. 

This is produced by using two slightly different 
‘yarns in the selvage, since a full colored stripe would 
not be practical on sheer fine goods, as it would detract 
from their appearance. The combination mentioned, 
however, produces a shadow or vanishing effect and 
has been adopted as an identification 
of value and a sure trade mark. The 
selvage is about one-eighth inch in 
width. 

NEW CUSHION CASING FILLER 
MACHINE 

A. Putise & Co. are putting on the 

market a cushion casing filler 
machine which they claim will be a 
great convenience and labor - saving 
device for manufacturers who use 
down or silk-floss for filling cushion 
envelopes. The machine consists of 
a suction blower to draw the material 
from a supply bag through a flexible 
hose and into the casing which is to be 
filled. There are no belts or gears to 
get out of order, as the universal motor 
is attached direct to the blower. The 
whole apparatus can be conveniently 
placed on any table and connected to 
any lamp socket, having an electric 
motor for A. C. or D. C. current. 


ADD LINE OF CRETONNES 
HERMANN HartMann & Son, who 

are moving their New York head- 
quarters to 180 Madison Avenue at the 
end of this month, have added a line 
of 31” and 50” hand blocked cre- 
tonnes to their rapidly growing line. 


REINFORCEMENT FOR UNDER- 
SEAT WEBBING 


A METAL support which reinforces 

under-seat upholstery webbing at 
its most vulnerable point, has been 
placed upon the market by the inventor 
and manufacturer, Baal & Son, of 
Newark, N. J. The principal feature 
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of this invention is to reinforce the natural strength 
of the webbing, not to supersede the webbing itself nor 
to take away from its natural elasticity. The applica- 
tion of these supports is exceedingly simple and the 
price moderate. 


ENORMOUS COLOR RANGE IN THREADS _ 
OVER 800 different colors in threads for immediate 


delivery are being carried in stock by the John C. 
Meyer Thread Co. This firm recently reports that 
they are adding new colors to meet the spring demand. 


A LINE OF NEW TABLE SCARVES. : 
SoME very attractive imported table scarves with white 


and cream background have been added to Ryer & 
Cashel’s extensive assortment. They are also carrying 
a variety of ready-made damask valances to match 
their over-drape materials. 


NEW PATTERNS IN PRINTED CRASH 
McCreepy & Caw.ey, Converters of Cretonnes, will 


be located in their new offices at 40 Worth Street 
after the Ist of February, 1928. In their new premises 
they will display for the first time their augmented line 
of Cretonnes and Printed Crash, consisting of many 
recently imported designs which they have applied to 
their line of popular priced merchandise. The new 
special lustrous finish which they employ on their 36” 
Printed Drapery Art Satine makes it an exceptional 
feature. 


IN LOVEMAN BROS. LINE 3 
[\ THE Spring line of Loveman Bros., an especially 


interesting item is this firm’s selection of patterns 
and colorings of their Diamond Edge Drapery Fabrics, 
which embraces French marquisettes, novelty rayons 
and casement curtains in 40 and 50 inch widths to 
match, all of which are guaranteed sunfast. The firm 
has also added a new Diamond Edge fabric, which is 
quite different in several respects from anything they 
have shown heretofore. 


A LINE OF ENGLISH NETS 
A SELECTION of made up curtains in imported English 


nets is a feature of the line of Sherwood Curtain 
Co., Inc. 

These curtains are new in design and material and 

fit in well with the balance of the company’s new line. 


DAVID SCHIFF & CO’S CRETONNES 
NEw and interesting patterns of 30-inch cretonnes 


have been added to the spring line of David Schiff 
& Co. They include all-over patterns and striped 
designs in a wide variety of color combinations. Many 
recent numbers have also been included in their regular 
showing of Rayon Damasks and Taffetas. 


NEW COTTON VELOUR LINE 
THE cotton velour line manufactured by the Pennsyl- 


vania Plush Weavers of Easton, Pa., is now on 
display at their new showroom, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 136) 
THE Goldenheim Corporation, importers of upholstery 


goods are now located at 10 West 33rd St., New 
York City. 


Tue New York showroom of the Ellery Products 

Mfg. Co., manufacturers of novelty lace curtains and 
importers of panels, is now located at 1 West 34th 
Street, in Room 907. 


HERMANN HartMANN & Son, importers of slip cover- 

ing material and upholstery goods, will remove to 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, some time late this 
month, 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Siena Art Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of mirrors, that after February Ist 
their showroom will be located at 508 West 34th Street, 
New York. 
This is also the location of their factory, and the 
new arrangement will greatly facilitate deliveries. 


Tue New York showroom of the North American 


Lace Co., manufacturers of lace curtains, is now 
located at 245 Fifth Avenue. 


RRousmanierE, WILtiAMs & Co., will move on Febru- 
ary Ist, into the new Merchants Square Building 
at 40 Worth Street, New York City. 


JOHN SIEDENTOP, INC., manufacturers of fine uphol- 
stered furniture and draperies, are moving to their 
new building at 403 East 62nd Street, New York. 


Tue New York showroom of John A. Schwehm’s 
Sons, manufacturers of haircloth and other uphol- 
stery fabrics, is now located at 425 Fifth Avenue. 


Ow January 9th, Caro & Upright, San Francisco, 
removed to 616 Mission Street. 


A NEw showroom has been opened by S. W. Heim & 
Co. in Los Angeles at 810 West 6th St., Room 601. 
It will be in charge of J. N. McConathy. 


THE Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. of Boston, have moved 
their New York office to 180 Madison Avenue. 


HE new quarters of the Freeman-Ressler Corp., 
q 
New York City, are located at 119 West 40th Street. 


ON January 15th Mortimer M. Lee, manufacturers 

of lace curtains and curtain materials, and selling 
agents for the Hadlee Silk Mills, Inc., moved into 
their new quarters at 15 West 37th Street. © 
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SALESMEN AND 


SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 1928 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of New York 
Salesrooms, 180 Madison Ave., New York and vicinity, New York 
Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 1420 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Middle West and South; H. D. Phillips, Pacific Coast 
territory. 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Norfolk; Rg. UU. ‘Alexander, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
Fred J. Lutz, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long Island; H. B. Taliaferro, 
South; John P. Fox, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. B. Greenough, Boston, 
covers the states of Maine, Massachusetts (with the exception of 
Fall River), New Hampshire and Vermont; Charles S. Fowler of 
Westerly, R. I., covers the states of Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
the city of Fall River, Mass.; C. A. Byles of Chattanooga, Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas; 
A. P. MacKnight of Philadelphia, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, with the exception of Paterson; A. L. Hill of 
Burlington, N. C., North and South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia; George T. Hutchinson of Chicago, representative for the 
Middle West; John R. Kenworthy, Amsterdam, N. Y., is repre- 
sentative for the up-state New York territory 

AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE Co., INC.—H. A. 
Howard, Gen. Mgr., 80 Federal St. Boston, New England; a: 
Coffin, Rm. 1019, Flatiron Bldg., New York City, New York District; 
Emory Ariel, 80 Federal St., Boston, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F. & CO.—J. Laurens Kruse, Sales Manager, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Disttict of Columbia; A. Jacobson, New York office, 330 Fifth 
Avenue; G. I. Webb, New England, the South and Middle West. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr., and John Gallagher. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—George J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, for New England and New York State; Charles C. Geller, 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Middle West. 

BAKER SALES CO., INC.—P. H. Stortz, 1001 Pershing Sq. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast; E. D. Johnson, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Middle West; H. Henriques, 257 Fourth Ave., New York, 
New England and East; Don T. Duncan, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, the South. 

BARTMANN & BIXER, INC.—H. A. Storms, Middle West (Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington); W. O. Bunt, New York City; 
J. B. McGuire, New York City and Jersey; P. C. Kenyon, Oklahoma; 
L. Levinson, Pacific Coast; H. V. Norris, Southern States. 

BAYLIS, A. W. CO.—D. W. Fisler, Western Pennsylvania and 
Middle West; W. S. Horne, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and New York City; C. F. Winter, New England; L. Buckley, 
Chicago office; Wm. A. Abbott, Middle West; Frank G. Dobson, 
New York State and Middle West; Henry C. Earle, Denver and 
Pacific Coast; H. C. Bartleson, South; L. A. Wasserman, New York 
City; Gordon I. Button, New York City; Wm. A. Seaman, New 
York City; Chas. H. Reed, management of sales. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C . Jones, cm. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. Mf Chase, Sales 
Manager. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond and Norfolk; Rudolf Cronenberg, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and the Middle W est; W. O. Brown, Boston and New 
England States; R. C. Stoky, Southern States; A. C. Leggett, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Michigan; Chas. E. Briddell, Balti- 
more; Larry Schenck, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; Adolph Lederer, Hugh 
Marky, Thomas F. Maloney, S. J. Wolferman, Howard Wolferman, 
Saul Kaufman, Jack Goodfriend, William Rasch and Harold Wolfer- 
man, Irving Brand, Greater New York; Al Klairmont, Chicago and 
vicinity. 

BRISTOL COMPANY—S. M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, J. Stephen 
Reilly, F. Murray Bob, F. P. Victoria. 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—W. S. Cameron, Boston and East; John H. 
Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; Thomas Livingstone, Northwest; 
John J. Duffy, Ohio and St. Louis; Michael J. Downey, New York 
State and Pittsburgh; Thomas Rugg, Sr., Indiana, Illinois and lowa; 
Joseph A. Gallagher, Chicago; Wm. F. Rigney, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Virginia; A. S. Manning, New England terri- 
tory; Thomas E. Rugg, Jr., North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin; Wm. C. Greer, Pennsylvania; James L. Hill, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; Sam J. Barrett, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South C ‘arolinz a, Florida and Mississippi; Thomas 
F. Girvin, Metropolitan. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Soston; Norman T. Hans, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; George F. King, 
Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles; Rene Silz, Southern’ representative. 





BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
eattle 

CARO & UPRIGHT—Headquarters at Los Angeles: Louis Upright, 
president; David H. Upright and Ernest E. Ferguson, office; Ray 
Tauchman, Los Angeles; Ira Munson, South California; Joseph 
Glickman, Los Angeles, Suburban; I. Geffman and Jerry Wulfert, 
Los Angeles; Headquarters at San Francisco: Vernon Perry and 
William Heider, office; Don Weibe and Robert Upright, San Fran- 
cisco; Wm. Kilgo, Bay District; Wm. McKee, North California; 
Bruno: Loewy, Pacific Northwest. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England states; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1505 Finance Bldg., also Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y., and entire 
state of Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Frank J. Daly, 
Chicago office at 1609 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A. 
Tresch, California office at 251 Post St., San Francisco, also terri- 
tories from Denver West; Jos. A. Powers, New York State and 
Middle Western territory; Herbert H. Howe, entire Southern terri- 
tory, including West Virginia to Texas; Jos. P. Halloran, New York 
and Breoklyn department stores and suburban territory; Richard P. 
Cawley, Metropolitan district; Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 
125th St., New York. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—M. Charak, general representative; 
New York showroom, 1 Park Avenue, in charge of Walter S. Charak; 
Chicago showroom, 823 South Wabash Avenue, Knapp & Tubbs, Inc., 
representatives; Los Angeles showroom, 7216 Beverly Blvd., R. G. 
Bingham, representative. 

CHEN Arthur Hoffman; decora- 
tors, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, 
New York City; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manu- 
facturers, New York City; Ellard Colgan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Paul. T. Hanrath, Middle West; H. L. Vallentine, Boston, New 
England, New York State; W. C. Spoerl, Denver and West; F. H. 
Drummond, South. 

COLONIAL CURTAIN CO.—Joseph Popper, 131 E. 23rd St., New 
York; L. Lichtman, 323 So. Franklin St., Chicago; G. W. Linning, 
3302 N. Robey St., Chicago; Renther & Flynn, 819 San Tee St., 
Los Angeles; J. Gicker, 3639 Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CONQU EST. JOHN W. —E. M. Spavin, Reading, Mass., New England; 
John S. Taylor, Kendallville. Indiana, Middle West; William L. 
Bride, 295 Fifth Ave., New York and New York State. 

CONTINENTAL CUSHION SPRING CO.—Charles Belik, 1534 
19th St., Milwaukee; H. E. Codwise, 24 India Sq., Boston; A. B: 
Cost, 4605 Fernhill Rd., Philadelphia; J. G. Hudson, Box 1353, 
Waco, Texas; B. H. Irvin & Co., Third and Main St., Cincinnati: 
P. V. Kirkman, 612 W. Broad St., High Point, N. C.; Earl Koch, 
Ingraham Waste & Supply Co., 1240 W. Fourth St., Cleveland; 
W. H. LeSeur, 620 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y.; James R. Mont- 
gomery, T. Matthews Supply Co., 2123 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Pittsburgh Leather & Glue Co., 114 Market St., Pittsburgh; George 
Roberts, 1409 Hurlbut Ave., Detroit; Herman A. Schildt Co., 
325 E. Market St., Louisville, Ky.; . C. Sofio, 9 Main St.; 
San Francisco; Wm. Van Der Heggen, Jr., 83 N. 12th a. Portland, 
Ore.; J: A. Williams, 613 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Harold Miller, 4925 S. Halsted St., Chicago; John McKeown, 
4925 S. Halsted St., Chicago 

“ONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO.—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; A. Cohn, 1504 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; A. J. Raine, 2063 
E. 4th St., Cleveland O.; E. H. Ringgold, Jr., 12th & Brown Sts., 
Philadelphia; Chas. Prins, 251 Post St., San Francisco; Barnhart 
Co., 1912.Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash.; P. J. LeMay, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; Consolidated Trimming Co., 722 So. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles; Mrs. Reginald A. Fry, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and South; Lester L. Wolff, Middle West, New York City, 
Central Pennsylvania and Michigan; F. W. Hewes, New York City 
and State and East; A. Sircus, East, New York City and Brooklyn; 
S. Pinner, New York City and Newark; Geo. Lechner, Miss Abbie, 
E. M. Sivitz, S. Lahnstein, M. Dodyk, New York City; M. S. Adcock, 
West 

“OOPER & DE LUNA CORP.—T. D. Cooper, Middle West; A. S. 
de Luna and N. Mersereau, New York City; E. H. Burns, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, state of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; N. Mersereau, Eastern states; F. W. Benjamin, 
Ohio; H. Benjamin, Indiana; R. A. Merwin, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Grand Rapids and Northwest; . 6 _ Cary, Pacific Coast; M. H. 
Dickstein, Missouri, Kansas and T 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORPORATION East- 
ern representative; Lawrence Goldberg and ——- Goldberg, Middle 
West representatives; Mortimer Perlstein and Norman Perlstein, 
Pacific Coast representatives. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—H. S. Hasbrouck, South and West 
Coast; Chas. E. Smith, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Middle West; 
F. G. Turkington, Middle Atlantic and New England. 
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DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

ELLIS, W. C.—Simon M. Rosenthal, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
W. W. McLean, Middle West and Pacific Coast; J. H. Frank, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont; W. C. Ellis, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New York State. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold, Eastern Canada and New 


York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; J. H. Milne, Chicago 
and Northwestern States; C. Shatto, Chicago office; E. R. Bennett, 
Southern States and Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, New England, 
New York State and Pennsylvania; A. C. Littlefield, Southern New 
England; F. J. Barnable and J. Doolin, New York office; C. G. 
Greene, New York City and New Jersey; R. T. Hollander, Chicago 
district; W. S. Brandvein, Middle States; G. M. Morley, Canada; 
W. J. Phillips, Ohio and Indiana; Norman Goldsmith, Southeastern 
states; E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia. 

FEIN & ROSENFELD BROS., INC.—Samuel Adler, Chicago; Harry 
H. Hale, Boston; Sig. Lorentz, South and West; James E. Howlett, 
New York City; Joseph Safsel, Brooklyn; David M. Klein, New 
Jersey; Al. J. Quimby, New York City; Philip C. P. Kelly, 251 Post 
St., Room 512, San Francisco. 

FELDSTEIN CO., INC., CHAS. H.—H. Hohenadel, 1200 First 
National Bank Bldg., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 
24 India Square, Boston; Jacobs Bros., 13-15 W. 20th St., New 
York; R. C. Sofio, 9 Main St., San Francisco; Wm. Van Der 
Heggen, 83 N. 12th St., Portland, Ore. 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.—J. W. Hedrick, Harry Schutte, A. C. 
Van Alstyne, Utica, N. Y.; F. C. Foster, LaSalle, Mich.; Preston W. 
Swiler, Reading, Pa.; J. W. Ormond, Detroit, Mich. 


GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, Detroit and’ Middle 
West; Emil Raschbacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Southwest: Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R 
Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Ralnh J. Buckman, South; 
Norman A. Arter, Pacific Coast; W. J. Furlong, Boston; J. A. 
Dempsey and Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; Geo. R. Murdock, Paul Res- 
nick, John Clynes and Paul Wollerman, New York City; Edwin B. 
Flanagan, New York City, New Jersey and Long Island; T. Maring, 
New York City and Brooklyn; Ray W. Russell, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Long Island and Middle West; Joseph Shanfield, Middle 
West; T. J. Mitchell, Oregon, Washington and Southwest; Simms & 
Crane, South and Southwest; R. M. Jones, West. 

HARTMANN. HERMANN & SON—George F. King, Coast: A. G. 
Hartmann. New Engelard and Middle West; R. B. Hanson, South. 
HARTSHORN, STEWART CO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director of Sales, 
New York; A. M. Mount. Pacific Coast: A. R. Crippen, Chicago; 
T. F. Wilson, New York; G..B. LeLarge. New York: S. S. Bushnell, 
New York; JT. B. Pinckney, Wm. R. Logan. Middle West; L. 

Bayard, Southern States; A. Munzinger, Middle West. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—E. E. Devlin and Wm. A. Lincoln, New England 
States, with headquarters at 420 Boylston St., Boston; Fred Richter, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington, headquarters at 1503 
Finance Bldg., Philadelphia; A. T. Drury and Donald Bennett, 
Middle West, with headquarters at 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
J. N. McConathy, Pacific Coast with headquarters at the Lankershim 
Hotel, Los Angeles; Loran Lober, South; F. Gammelin and Sam 
Collins, New York City and Brooklyn; Max Heim, house. 

HEXTER, S. M. & CO.—Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; H. A. Colen, 811 Security Bldg., Chicago; R. S. Kennedy, Jr., 
411 Hackney Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; E. I. Weisberg, 2400 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland; R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
C. F. Kansinger, 660 South 4th St., Louisville, Ky.; L. F. Wenstrup, 
212 West 4th St., Cincinnati; S. J. Bronstein, 923 Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis; H. S. Boyd, 1632 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo.; 
J. C. Hood, 365: Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; H. H. Horn, 814 Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore.; F. H. Miller, 1363 Wright St., 
Los Angeles. 

HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
C. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Lydecker, Jr., 
New York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 
A. Mulry, Pacific Coast. 

JANEWAY & CARPENDER, INC.—G. P. Allen, Philadelphia, south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and W. Virginia; Ammerman, 
New York and Pennsylvania; Chas Becker, Pacific Coast: Amos G. 
Brown, New Jersey, Vermont and New Hampshire; F. M. Eckardt, 
Southern States; E. H. Ervin, Chicago; C. A. Flavell, New England; 
W. B. Flavell, New England and Metropolitan district; D. E. Gaither, 
Pennsylvania and W. Virginia; V. Hicks, Northwestern States; A. B. 
Montville, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming; H. Norton, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; T. M. Robertson, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; J. H. Rowbotham, Delaware, Maryland, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Georgia; K. R. Smith, Jr., Indiana and 
Michigan; L. K. Voight, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska. : 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. , 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. S. 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 
E. Bremer, Karisas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
Stewart Wightwick, W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, 
R. Edwards, Carl A. Hashagen, New York City; P. J. O’Grady, ew 
Jersey, J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New York City; B. 
Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—R. F. Dalbey, W. L. Day, L. E. Hecht, John 
Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. A. Levering, Geo. Hand, 
T. A. McCarthy, R. W. Murison, J. A. Pancoast, N. D. Pancoast, 
E. F. Reichert, Geo. W. Hand, Jr., Otto Kluessner, Chas. Dean, 
E. S. Westphal, P. L. Loewenberg, C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, M. H. 
Kaplan, Jack Karpen, C. J. Maxfield, Wm. S. Schwartz, S. Kolins, 
A. A. Anderson, J. R. Cline, Geo. F. Slee, Allan T. Crutcher, 
A. S. Mackenzie, I. M. Browning, C. S. Brown, E. C. Stephens, 
R. L. Ivinson, Wilson Silsby. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South. A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, San Francisco office, 251 Post 

St., city of San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Phila- 








delphia office, 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia and the South; H. H. 
Hale, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New 
York and city of Boston. 

KRODER, JOHN and HENRY REUBEL CO.—Main office and sales 
room 107 E. 17th St., New York City; Pacific Coast Branch 938 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; S. Hauser, Sales Manager, 
New York office; J. H. Dickey, Manager San Francisco Branch; 
Lester Jarrett, larger accounts in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Newark and Philadelphia; Fred Timke, important decorative 
accounts in New York City, Westchester County and North Eastern 
New Jersey, excepting Newark; Martin Baunach, east side of 
New York City, Brooklyn, excepting large accounts handled by 
Jarrett, and all of Long Island; J. O. Crawford. city  sales- 
man for San Francisco and Oakland; C. J. Crabb, 1332 Bond St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast representative. except San Francisco 
and Oakland, and including Colorado and Texas; J. J. Popkin, 
headquarters Chamberlain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, representative 
in the Midwest section including Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, 
Eastern Nebraska, Sioux Falls in So. Dakota, Minnesota; H. W. 
Bester, headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, Eastern Michigan, including 
Detroit, the principal towns in Indiana, Louisville and Lexington in 
Kentucky; T. Coffee, headquarters Creskill, N. J.. New York 
State, excepting New York City and suburbs, principal towns in 
Eastern Canada. Western New England States and Northeastern 
Pennsylvania; Thos. F. Sheehy, New York office, Pennsylvania, 
excepting Northeastern Pennsylvania, Maryland. Delaware, Tennessee, 
Virginia and the Southeastern section of the United States including 
Florida; W. H. W. Teele Co., 37 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., 
Boston and all of the Eastern New England States including Maine. 

LE FORT, ROBERT & CO., INC.—S. Adler, Chicago and Middle 
West; Wm. R. Fleming, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and the South; B. Lewis, Pennsylvania and New York; Henry 
Stoeffel, New York City; J. W. Pifer, New Eng'and. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., B.—James R. Connor, special 
New York City accounts; Albert Benner (Philadelphia office), State 
of Pennsylvania excepting Pittsburgh, States of Maryland, the Vir- 
ginias, Kentucky and all cities South this side of the Mississippi 
River; Richard I. Brown, New York State West of Syracuse up to 
and including Detroit, far Middle West and South Middle West; 
H. H. Hale (Boston office), New England States and New York State 
east of Rochester; A. E. Schmidt (Chicago office), Middle West and 
Northwest; Charles S. Darling (San Francisco and Los Angeles 
offices), entire Pacific Coast; C. C. Haskell, New York City below 
59th St. and suburbs; Wallace R. Hendry, Brooklyn and furniture 
manufacturers; Jack Harris, New York City north of 59th St. 

LESCH, RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, J. A. Macdonald, N. Citron. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, CO.—Harry T. Dyott, New York office, New York 
State, Ohio, Baltimore and Washington; general representative, 
Edward Long, New York office, New England States; Richard H. 
Rabbitt, Chicago, Middle West; Geo. V. Nichols, Pacific Coast; S. W. 
Butler, Philadelphia. 

MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—Theodore Cannavaro, Violet Dreyburgh, 
James Goodbody, Olga W. Johnson, Edward Maag; Charles S. 
Darling, Denver and the West. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—C. E. Shults, director of sales, Chicago office, 
W. H. Neff, F. J. Robin, O. G. Winnegge, H. O. Shults, E. M. 
Boyington, B. Oberndorf, A. Unholz, M. Jung, D. Krueger, H. R. 
Vernon, H. Mitchell; W. H. Moe, A. F. McEwen, Jr., Cleveland 
office; J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, J. F. Mansure, T. J. Colgan, 
New York office; H. W. Shull, W. A. Holloway, D. W. Laubach, 
Philadelphia office; G. Dorres, Portland, Oregon; R. B. Shields, 
Dallas, Texas. 

MANVILLE JENCKES CO.—F. A. Crittenden, 112 Madison Ave., 
Detroit; Irvin Froehlich, 100 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore; Hugo Boucek, 
22 Battery St., San Francisco; W. W. Jameson, 927 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; E. H. Jennison, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; J. E. Jerman, 
309 Comercial Bank Bldg., Cleveland; Lynn H. Johnson, 505 Kasota 
Bldg., Minneapolis; McMurray & Stevenson, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago; Wm. S. Mack, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati; Chas. A. 
Dietrich, Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; J. J. Dempsey, 
708 Landerman Bldg., St. Louis; S. Hamilton, 418 Mfg. Exchange 
Bldg., Kansas City; Frank A. Smith, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 

MASDEN, EARL WARREN CO.—J. G. Borresen, 2213 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis; Sol Eisen, 781 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the Northwest; Stanley Jenkins, Rm. 618, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago; Wilmat Co.. Second and Hill St., Los Angeles; E. H. Burns, 
1237 Atwood Rd., Philadelphia and the East. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, W. W. 
Melcher, A. B. Mason, treasurer; headquarters, 80 Federal St., Boston, 

McBRATNEY & CO., ROBT.—R. G. Bingham, 7216 Beverly Bivd., Los 
Angeles; H. E. Bailey, 500 N. Ist St., Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
Western Drapery Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; H. W. Belleville, 
1333 Lunt Ave., Chicago; The Artco Co., D. Garretson, 1712 Ludlow 
St., Philadelphia; H. A. McKee, New York and New England; W. 
J. Gibbons, New York, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; George R. 
Auld, Chicago and Northwest; C. J. DeGoode, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Ohio; R. M. Cathcart, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa; J. H. Clegg, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; O. A. Broomfield, 
the South; G. A. Meyer, H. A. Stern, F. W. Hoffmann, New York 


City. 

McCREEDY & CAWLEY—H. V. Mitchell, Boston office, 31 Bedford 
St.; H. Clarke Jones, Baltimore office, 407 West Lombard St.; 
F. H. Dennis, Los Angeles office, 606 Maxfield Bldg.; A. C. Steven- 
son, Chicago office, 112 S. Michigan Ave. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thos. McMahon, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and the Middle West; M. P. Chattin, New 
York and vicinity; M. L. Monash, Pennsylvania and New York 
State; John G. Wills, Denver to the Coast and Southern states. 

MILLART FABRICS, INC.—Arthur A. Krasner, Chicago and New 
England; Milton Geiger, Philadelphia and New York State; Louis M. 
Wellenbach, Middle West; Paul Romano, Brooklyn and New Jersey; 
Dave Brown, New York City; Samuel Lewin, Pacific Coast. 

MILLER BROS.—Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, 
St. Louis and the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa 
and Nebraska; A. A. Porter, entire South and Southwest; S. Ralph 
Maxwell, New England States, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
Wm. A. Black, Baltimore and Washington; A. P. Ward, Kansas City 
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Westward including Pacific Coast; B. J. and A. B. Miller, Greater 
ae York City; J. R. Miller, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ohio and 
ndiana. 

MODERN CURTAIN CO.—J. Farley, New York and Philadelphia; 
T. F. Cook, Ohio, Indaina, ichigan; S. Eigen, New England, New 
York State; R. Hasel, New Jersey; W. F. Downey, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and Nebraska. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—W. W. Battenfeld, New York City and 
Boston; A. J. Marthaler, Michigan, by agg > Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa; G. E. Mead, New York City, 
New Jersey, Long Island; R. T. Montague, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis Indianapolis; A. A. Mueller, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio; J. E. Reinert, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washington, 
Wheeling, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati; P. J. Scherer, South; 
J. L. Soeffker, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines: 
A. D. Sutherland, Pacific Coast; J. A. Wiley, New York State and 
New England. 

MOORE, F. D. & CO.—A. B. Loder, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Middle West and Chicago; H. H. Scott, 4233% South Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, — Coast; A. A. Oliver, 111 Howell St., High 
Point, N. C., Sou 

MORSE, DRISCOL = ‘HUNT & co., INC.—J. V. Hunt, Sales Man- 
ager; "Jules Buchwalter, Pennsylvania and Maryland; J. Y. Clift, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois; W. J. Driscoll, Hartford, Conn. 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Gordon R. Foote, Indiana, Michigan and 
Kentucky; E. E. Geveke, Denver and the West; H. A. Leonard, 
New York State; S. M. MacDonald, New England; W. J. Maxwell, 
Southeast; Henry Middleton, Metropolitan district; James Millen. 
large cities in the East; Mullin, Ohio and West Virginia; 
E. J. Nelson, Brooklyn, Long Island, New Jersey and large cities 
east; S. C. Pashley, Chicago; Carl Pearson, Iowa, P age we wn 
§ Dakota, N. Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming; E. G. Suther- 
land, Southwest; J. K. Taylor, Boston; F. S. Welch, New ersey, 
Long Island and Brooklyn; George B. Weppler, large cities Middle 
West. New York office: Joseph S. Long, Jack F. Slaybaugh and 
Robert W. Grant. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC.—C. H. K. Blauvelt, Richard V. 
Farley, V. G. Ayers, Harold F. Caffrey, New York City; V. G. 
Ayers, New Jersey, Brooklyn and Long Island; Ralph L. Coningsby 
and Arthur B. Howard, Chicago; Hedley E. Hull, Middle West; 
Charles E. Stuart, Pacific Coast; F. L. Davis, Boston and New 
England _ States; Ralph Williams, Philadelphia and state of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest S. Lovan, Jr., Southern territory. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, George 
E. Yuille, at a Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank Hoffman, Robt. 
H. Kahle, A . P. Wycoff, F. Linton White, Victor Echausse. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—H. B. Feldmann, R. L. 
Juretie, R. M. Burke, New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St., 1308-1310 
Knickerbocker Bldg.; H. B. Druffel with headquarters at "New York 
City, travels the Atlantic Coast west to Ohio; E. F. Heffernan, 
Philadelphia Office, 605 Bankers Trust Bldg., N. A. Pilcher, 
Detroit Office, 1500 Cadillac Square Building; Jos.- B. Druffel, 
resident Cleveland Representative; F. S. oa and I. M. Pettis, 
Chicago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg., 209 S. State St.; G. R. Martin 
with headquarters at St. Louis, travels west as far as Denver and 
north to Minneapolis, Minnesota; E. A. Wallach, Los Angeles office 
621 Grant Bidg.; M. Feintuch, San Francisco office, Machinery Ex- 
change, 533 Market St. 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamburger, 24 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore; Samuel Cristall, 321 Brisbane Bldg., 
Buffalo; J. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati; Louis Moss, 
1400 W. Third St., Cleveland; Sam. N. Fleischer, Rm. 45, U. S. 
Trust Bldg., 5th and Main Sts., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Haffen & 
Sons, 936 S. Maple Ave., Los. Angeles; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 
86 Third St., San Francisco; H. G. Austin, 911 Locust St. St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. H. Emery, 576 Sherburn St., Winnipeg, Canada; M. Markus 
& Sons, 47 Mayor St., Montreal, Canada; Leo R. Jacoby, 242 Mfrs., 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; R. W. Faber & Co., 366 Adelaide 
St. W., Toronto, Canada. 

NAHON CO.—George Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. Getter, 
D. A. Mishkind, Metropolitan district and showroom; A. R. Wagen- 
knight, West and South. 

NATIONAL FABRIC AND FINISHING CO., INC. (Standish Dept.) 
M. H. Brandee, F. T. Copeland, A. Hunter, R. A. Rankin, 
S. Salomon, New York office; H. S. Johnson, resident manager, 
a Hanke, O. E. Hunter, J. Kelly, C. Thomson, Chicago 
office; V. A. Johnson, Boston office; F. W. Beckwith, resident 
manager, Pacific Coast, M. J. Cassidy, San Francisco office; H. L. 
Hohl, Los Angeles office; W. G. MacIntyre, Cincinnati office; J. H. 
Riley, resident manager, G. W. Magee, St. Louis office; C. R. Fitz- 
simmons, Philadelphia office. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE & CO.—V. L. Emmet, large cities of Middle 
West, Baltimore, Washington; A. Williams, metropolitan district; 
A. J. DiMaggio, W. Me eres Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania; 
Eugene Neumaier, Philadelphia, Richmond, Norfolk, Chicago and 
Northwest; H. A. Nasatir, Chicago and surrounding territory. 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New York office, New Eng- 
land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern 
States; Arthur H. Faul, Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. R. Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York State and Canada; Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 

OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC.—S. U. Oliver, 35 E. 20th St., New York 
City, Middle West; S. S. Kaufman, 35 E. 20th St., New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; E. H. Stevens, 38 Chauncy 
St., Boston, New England; Bruno Loevy, Hotel Bellevue, San Fran- 


cisco, Pacific Coast; Oscar Loewe, Pennsylvania, Southwestern part; 
W. J. Sanderson, Washington Blvd. & Grand River, Detroit, Michigan; 
R. H. Hollahan, 35 E. 20th St., New York City, Metropolitan district; 


The Leavitt Co., 121 So. Market St., Chicago. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett Gray, 
Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 

ORSENIGO COMPANY, INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, Middle West; 
J. A. Dunleavy, South and Middle West; James Gillies, Denver to 
Pacific Coast; F. O. Denecke, East; F. M. Dickinson, R. A. Parodi, 





W. G. Sarbeck, F. L. Hinckley and C. P. Mithoff, New York and 
showroom. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 
Herman Schultze, William E. Dobson, Paul V. Jester, George 
Meerow, William A. Smyth. 

PAYNE & CO.—Daniel Cahill, North Central, Michigan and Eastern 
territory; Walter L. Coleman, Indiana, Kentucky and Southern 
territory; Samuel M. Ball, Southern Ohio and River territory; 
Charles E. Young, Central and Western territory. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New xork 
and Metropolitan district; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant man- 
ager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 

PERSIAN RUG yyy tool Nae yoo oor Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mgr. H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw; Charles S. Darling, ‘San Francisco office. 

PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, INC.—Walter E. Rosenthal, Sales Man- 
ager; Joseph F. Dooley, Denver to the Coast; Jules L. Soeffker, 
Chicago and vicinity; Charles W. Hazen, New York State, Middle 
West and New England; George M. Buchanan, South; Milo L. 
Voight, Jr., Metropolitan district; William F. Stieg, New York office. 

PLANT, HENRY W. & CO.—Samuel Kleinberg and Monroe Jarschauer, 
New York City, with headquarters at 45 East 17th St.; Edwin G. 
Dietz, Tully, Y., New York State; Harry E. Lefferts, 733 East 
22nd St., Paterson, state of New Jersey; William Feiler, 5612 North 
13th St., Philadelphia, state of Pennsylvania; S. E. Wherritt, 
R.F.D. No. 18A., Winter Haven, Fla., Southeastern states; C. 
McKelvey, Hotel Bender, Houston, Texas, South Central States; 
S. Steiner, 604 Star Bldg., 12th and Olive Sts., St. Louis; M. O. 
Mayer, 5236 Lake Park Ave., Chicago. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland; H. E. Scripture, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York State; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; F. A. Baird, 
Middle West; E. V. Pollard, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City: 
T. B. Wilson, Pacific Coast; R. W. Hicks, Southern States; A. C. 
Macdonald, Boston; W. N. Harrington, New England outside Boston; 
Henry Riehl, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland; William Sapphire, New York Metropolitan district; H. M. 
Burgin, Boston office. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; D. F. Gallagher, 
59 E. Adams St., Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco and 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles; James Mackie, New York 
City and House. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R. CO., INC.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Avenue, 
Astor Bldg., New York City; Walter J. Fritz, 38 Chauncy St., 
Boston; W. J. Greene, 2342 Buckingham Rd., Los Angeles; C. s 
Wiley, 170 W. Adams St., Room 935, Chicago; Marcus Wagner, 
Mappin & Webb Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC. (Upholster and Drapery Dept.)—M. J. 
McCarty, Morris’ Mondschein, riglick, Alfred Mondschein, O. 
Hebel, Chicago office, 29 E. Madison St., covering Chicago district 
and entire Middle West; H. O. Todd, covering Pacific Slope, San 
Francisco office, 180 New Montgomery St.; E. L. Schnell, New York 
City and New England States; Harold Mondschein, New York City 
and Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Matthew Magnus, 
Middle Western States; John Philos Baker, New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. Home Decorations Dept., permanent display, 
Chicago Furniture Mart Bldg., 666 Lake Shore Drive. 

ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO.—New York, Fred Nicoll, John 
S. Wylie, Manager, Louis Kresek, Jr., A. L. Kindt, Henry J. Dickert, 
J. R. Syer and R. P. Hoyt; Chicago, Thomas J. Walsh, C. M. 
Kelley, H. Z. Malo; Baltimore, E. G. Freburger; Boston, ey 
Brookshaw, Clarence tc Edwards; Los Angeles, Clarence P. Roberts; 
—— Walter R. Wild, J. C. Henley; New Orleans, W. 

abne 

ROXBURY CARPET CO.—G. T. Kirkpatrick, 99 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass., New England and Central and Northern New York; a. 
Bennett, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
WwW heeling, northwestern Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio; D. Col- 
ville, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City, Metropolitan District; zB 3. 
Walker, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City, eastern Pennsylvania; 
:; = Ww eymouth, Baltimore, Md., Baltimore, Washington, southern 
Ohio, southeastern states; M. E. O'Connor, Book Blidg., Detroit, Mich., 
Michigan, Indiana, and northwestern Ohio; E. F. Wilson, Republic 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, St. Louis; A. M. 
Creamer, Manufacturers Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., Central 
West and southern states west of Mississippi; L. E. Whitehill, 833 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal., West of Denver. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO. mall. M. Gordon at New York office, 
1133 Broadway; T. J. Schrempf, New York State, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, excepting Detroit; 
R. J. Travis, Chicago office, 1121 Republic Bldg., Northwestern 
states; L. R. Leeson, headquarters, Hotel Heyward, Los Angeles, the 
Coast; R. J. Baldwin, Sr., South; Charles Wilson, New England 
states; H. R. Mizener, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Alabama; Mississippi and Texas. 

ROYAL TEXTILE CO., INC.—Jack Wellenbach, 105 Broad St., 
Philadelphia; Chicago office, 14 North Franklin St.; E. B. Hawkins, 
511 W. Fulton St., Grand Rapids; Acme Cotton Textile Co., 611 
E. Ninth St., Los Angeles; H. D. Jamieson, 1003 Spalding Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 

GEORGE ROYLE & CO.—W. H. Bergen, New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, South and Southwest; Carl O. 
Klose, New York City, New York State and New England; M. R. 
Curry and E. H. Keys, Chicago, entire Middle West, Northwest, 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana; James Gillies, Pacific Coast; Raymond 
MacMullin, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Jos. L. Neal, New York State; 
Wesley J. Claiborn, Metropolitan district; Geo. T. Wood, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia; Arthur Millet, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana; Lurie-Metzl Co., Chicago; M. W. Keefer, Pennsylvania; 
ae Greene, Pacific Coast. 

SALTERINI, JOHN B.—Dolores Wynn and George Pacelli, New 
York City; H. E. Smith, Eastern territory, including New England, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio; D. L. Bostwick, Michigan; 
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E. B. Emmons and A. J. Topp, Chicago and Middle West; J. S. 
McClintock, Texas and Pacific Coast. 


SAUBIAC, B. & SON—Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post St., San Francisco; 
Chas. E. Smith, 1301 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN, INC.—Miss Ruth Alden, 820 
Tower Court, Chicago; George F. King, Haywood Hotel, Spring & 
6th Sts., Los Angeles. 


SCHNEIDER’S, PETER SONS & CO., INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 
New England and New York; Norman T. Hans, Chicago and Middle 
West; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast and East to Denver; Nelson A. 
Peters, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; James V. McNichol, 
South; James A. McFarland, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio; 
New York and Metropolitan District, Joseph M. Doyle, J. Henry 
Breitenbruch, Joseph Lampe, Joseph Tracy, Dudley C. Lockwood, 
Paul Seebach; Philip A. Gettler, New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—M. Rubin, Baltimore and Middle West; 
E. L. Howlett, Boston; Geo. B. Tivy & Son, St. Louis; O. L. Wynne- 
Roberts, Toronto and ‘Montreal, Canada; Thos. 5. Purcell, San Fran- 
cisco; Dewitt T. Ferrell, Dallas, Texas. 


SHAPIRO * SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, 
H. Kauff, B. Goldman, Ben Fox, H. Jelenko, B. Heineman, L. Smith. 


SHERWOOD CURTAIN CO., INC.—W. E. LePeton, New York City, 
New Jersey and Long Island; L. S. Baker, New England; J. L. 
Diamond, West and Northwest; C. H. Smith, South. 


SICHERMAN, MAX—H. R. Mizener, Southern territory; R. C. 
Sitzman, Pacific Coast states; Frank A. Smith, New York State and 
Middle West; Max Sicherman, Atlantic Coast states. 


STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, New York State and part Middle West; John R. 
Meltzer, part Middle West, New York City and part Metropolitan 
district; J. A. Mosle, part Metropolitan district, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and East. 


STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mgr., New York office, 
180 Madison Ave., New York and Boston; Benj. E. Devoy, assistant 
at the New York office; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan district and 
Brooklyn; Arthur I. Miller, Middle West territory; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Mgr., Chicago office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; Frank M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest 
territory, out of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and New England; Philip A. Swanson, Pacific 
Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the Southern 
territory; Harold Davis, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania and New 
York State; Theodore M. Hillsley, Jr.. New York and New Jersey 
assistant. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Philadelphia office, 2100 West Alle- 
gheny Ave., Robert J. Freitag, Treas. and Sales Mgr., Chas. 
Cozzens and John W. Gleeson; Eastern office, 44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I., John H. Hill, Mgr., and George H. Hill; Southern 
office, 621 McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., Hampton Smith, Mgr., 
and W. O. Jones. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO.—Frank B. bette New England; 
H. L. Gordon, 63 East Adams St., Chicago; E. A. Loomis, New York 
State and Philadelphia; James Strain, Portland, Oregon; W. 
Sanderson, 1258 Washington Blvd., Detroit; A. Vanderhoof, 
330 Fifth Ave., New York City and the South. 


STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Scriven, New England, part of 
New York State and Canada East; Wm. H. Wright, Philadelphia 
and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; B. F. Naeher, 
part of New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; Homer 

Taylor, Chicago and part of the Middle West; T. A. Newman, 
Greater New York, Baltimore and Washington; Clarence E. Small, 
Middle West; Pierre Campbell, New England and the territory in the 
Middle West; J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest; Kent 
Mahaffey, Illinois, Indiana and territory in the Middie West. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN—Branch offices and managers, Philadelphia, 
E. H. Connell; Charles Loftus, assistant; Chicago, S. J. Wyman, 
C. F. Kurz, assistant; Boston, Charles A. McManus, Victor F. Locke, 
assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los Angeles, William S. 
Johnstone; traveling representatives, George D. Garrett, D. J. 
Mahoney, Laughton Mather, Milton Oken; city representatives, 
Alvin P. Alton, George Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael 
Redling, Joseph M. Kelly, John Loonie, J. Ford Pollock, Jr., Geo. 
E. Miller. 


STYLE CURTAIN: CO., INC.—Chas. J. Horowitz, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; H. T. Tepper, Metropolitan district; Sam Rosenthal, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York State; N. N. Thal, Metropolitan, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Middle West. 


TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—H. J. Hartley, Manager, Cincinnati branch; 
W. C. Hersh, Cincinnati and nearby points; L. A. Dilling, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee and Alabama; H. D. Baker, 
Western New York and Northern Ohio; C. P. Mackey, Eastern 
New York; J. M. Van Amburgh, Central New York; F. J. Schaus, 
Buffalo; L. M. Ewing, Buffalo and nearby points. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—G. Yuder, Chicago and Milwaukee; Morris 
Hyman, Pennsylvania and Middle West; W. J. Greene, Coast; G. v. 
Stroupe, South; Herman Nachman, New York City and suburbs; 
E. R. Harris, New England and New York State. 


THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, Fred L. Veckley, D. C. 
3rewster, Boston; Ralph D. Deily, H. S. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, 
H. G. Wolf, Philadelphia; A. D. Funk, George Richardson, A. 
Will, Chicago; S. A. Davis, Chester M. Vallette, Pacific Coast; 
George A. Bomann, Jr., Ohio; Harry H. Wallace, Ohio and Middle 
West; John S. Wade, South; C. W. Brooke, S. J. Oliver, E. J. 
Beale, Albert Wethernow, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. 
Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, 
Clifford Clark, G. A. Webster, Carl Weren, Harry R. Secor, James 
A. MecNichols, Edgar Smith, Edgar Green, New York headquarters. 
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UNITED TRIMMING CO.—Fred H. Kohn, Middle- West and part of 
South: Marshall Breedon, Pacific Coast; George Hughes, New 
York State and the East; Herman Knaster, Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C.,. and the "Metropolitan district; Eli Friedrich, New 
York showroom. 


VAN BLARICOM & CO.—H. F. Van Blaricom, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Middle West; R. S. ‘Van Blaricom, New 
gr and New York City; N. K. Martin and H. D. Horn, South 

E. C. Mailander, Chicago territory. 


VAN BLERKOM CO., INC., DAVID—M. Seiler, Pacific Coast; 
M. Eliz. Henson, Middle West; J. R. Poinsaing, New England; 
J. L. Dozier and J. R. Christian, Southern states; H. Anstead, 
New York State; M. Eliz. Henson, Pennsylvania; Ike Winner and 
E. A. Veltfe, Metropolitan district. 


WIDDICOMB, JOHN CO.—Douglas M. Ray, Elton W. Daniels, 
Chris Perkins, Leo F. Troy, R. F. Fuller, C. E. Block, Fred Gardner. 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—H. O. Bush, Chicago; George J. 
Brewing, Boston; Chas. H. Johnstone, San Francisco; George E. 
Krick, Kansas City, Mo.; P. L. Reid, Philadelphia. 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Ferd. Boos, Arthur Botting, F. 
Brueckner, John Dale, M. J. Feeley, Walter Hoest, Oren Howes, 
Donald C. McGeachin, C. E. Parsons, S. . Pinkerton, E. W. 
Quinlin, E. Runge, J. C. Steckert, R. P. Teander, A. V. Todd, 
W. C. Waibel, W. V. Wall, A. R. Walter, James Watson, Wallace 
H. Witcombe. 


WOLL, F. P. & CO.—W. H. Bishop, Hotel Breslin, 29th and Broad- 
way, New York City; J. P. King and Charles B. Foster, 42 West 
7th St., South Boston; Frank Talbot, 1545 So. State St., Chicago; 
T. J. Whalen, 5720 Fifth Ave., Los Angeles; W. F. Adams, 1591 
Waterbury Rd., Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio; Theodore H. Miegel, 
913 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore; Messrs. Gibson & Hodgson, 
2315 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit. 


ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and the far 
West; L. A. Beck, Central West, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin; J. O. Young, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, 
Indianapolis, New York City and the Metropolitan district; H. D. 
Reis, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Southern 
States, Baltimore and Washington; H. R. Mizener, the Southwest, 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Karisas 
and Memphis; Jos. Goodman, New York State, Ohio, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Indiana; T. A. Reid, New England States and 
Boston, office 115 Chauncy St.; New York office, 330 Fifth Ave., 
J. O. Young and Jos. Goodman. 


ZIMMERMAN, JOHN & SONS—Richard C. Kelley, sales manager, 
New York City and Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Baltimore; Clayton R. Sauer, Middle West; 
Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast; Arthur A. Oliver, High Point, 
Southeastern States. 3 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In erery case regarded in strict confidence. 





FOR SALE—Interior decorating studio in one of the largest 
cities in Ohio, with the richest outlying districts to be found 
anywhere in a new growing section; homes under construction 
all the time. Will sacrifice this well established business on 
account of ill health, Not a large investment. Address 
“Business for Sale,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATING BUSINESS in progressive Florida city, wishes 
the services of man or woman of executive ability to take 
charge of the selling end of business. Some one able to make 
investment along with services, preferred. State experience, 
age and salary expected. Address “Investment,” care The 
Upholsterer, 
FOR SALE—Percival Collins of Seattle, and previously of 
Philadelphia, died the latter part of October. His interior 
decorating and upholstering business has for many years had 
a high class clientele, and is firmly established as being of the 
highest rank in the Pacific Northwest. The sample line of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics is carefully chosen from the 
finest obtainable in the Eastern markets and is one of the 
largest on the Coast. The furniture has been well selected. 
The character of this business and stock can be learned from 
any salesman in this line accustomed to making the Coast. 
The personnel of his establishment, with him many years and 
of proved ability would be available to his successor. His 
estate will sell the establishment as a going business for a 
consideration of approximately $12,500. Address: Executor 
of Percival Collins Estate, care of Howard A. Adams, Attor- 
ney, 1604 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
EXPERT DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER desires 
position with firm doing large volume high grade work. 
Understands all branches of the business. For details as to 
salary, references, etc., address “All Branches”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with reliable upholstery 
jobber or manufacturer to call on department stores and 
furniture manufacturers in New York and vicinity. Address 
“H. H.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with following in the Metropolitan district 
selling to the upholstery and dry goods, jobbers and 
retailers, also furniture manufacturers, twelve years experience, 
wishes to connect with reliable house. Jack Lesan, 104-15 
Washington Ave., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
MODERN ART DECORATOR (American) with twenty 
years’ practical experience, and familiar with every phase 
of modern interior decoration, wishes to connect with a_large 
firm in the East to take full charge of a modern department. 
Address “Modern”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN calling on interior decorators 
and department stores in New York State and Middle West, 
desires a good strong drapery or upholstery side line. Address 
“A. J.”, care The Upholsterer. 
ACCOUNT WANTED by a salesman covering New England 
with high class window shades. Have strong connection 
and can do justice to a good non-conflicting line on commis- 
sion. Address “New England”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — Desires connection with 
manufacturer of popular priced drapery fabrics, scarfs and 
bedspreads. Have established trade with department stores 
and jobbers in Chicago and Middle West. Can assure volume 
business. Have own display room. Address “Volume Busi- 
ness’, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING FOREMAN—For seven years 
I have taken complete charge of upholstery trimming factory. 
I have thorough knowledge of yarns, and trimming manufac- 
turing. Have handled large silk and cotton winding depart- 
ments, yarn buying, special order matching, etc. Would make 
modest investment if satisfactory. Box 480, 120 East Fordham 
Road, Bronx, New York. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for Middle Western territory to 
carry a good line of novelty ruffled curtains on commission. 
Address North Shore Curtain Co., Lynn, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN, AMERICAN, 32 years old, desires position as 
assistant buyer of upholstery and drapery department. 
Fifteen years’ upholstery fabric experience. Can qualify as 
buyer for smaller store. Address “Willing”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, having thorough knowledge of the upholstery 
and drapery line, desires connection with a mill, manufac- 
turer or a larger jobber. Metropolitan district or travel. 
Address “Drapery Line”, care The Upholsterer. 





MOST BUYERS APPRECIATE EXPERIENCED CO- 


OPERATION—Why ‘not tie up with a representative who 
can think with them; who understands their merchandising 
methods; and who can sense their requirements? This type 
salesman seeks direct lines for the New York market: jobbers, 
retailers, resident offices, manufacturers, exporters. Ten years’ 
wholesale experience. Reputation widely established. Address 
“Energy-Plus”, care The Upholsterer. 

INTERIOR DECORATOR and contract man, desires to make 
change. Fifteen years’ experience; can read plans and esti- 
mate theatre, high class residential work, hotels, apartments, 
etc. Address “Desk”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY seeks charge of showroom, office; furniture, 
upholstery or kindred lines; thoroughly experienced book- 
keeper-stenographer. What have you to offer? Gold, 1655 
McCombes Road, New York City. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEFPER, experienced with interior deco- 
rator or gift shop, stenography. Vocational Service Agency, 
18 East 41st Street, New York, Lexington 2593. 
WANTED—Experienced contract drapery salesman, prefer- 
ably one with a following; Chicago firm. Address “Chicago 
Firm”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—IMPORTERS and jobbers of 
drapery fabrics require the services of an experienced sales- 
man known to the midtown decorative trade in New York. 
Salary and commission. Give full particulars, which will be 
treated strictly confidential. Address “Midtown”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECO- 

RATOR by old established firm of decorators and painters 
in suburb of Chicago; a man who understands interior fur- 
nishings, has creative ability and can sell. Prefer some one 
who has had experience in Chicago. Permanent position for 
the right man. Address “Suburb”, care The Upholsterer. 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH STREET, 118 East (New York) attrac- 

tive three-story and basement business building between 
Lexington and Park Avenues; suitable for light manufac- 
turing; about 6,000 square feet for $6,000 net per annum. 
Moritz Realty Co., owners, Harlem 7582. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to carry attractive line of ruffled 

and novelty curtains in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Commission basis. No objection to non- 
conflicting lines. Address “Curtains”, care The Upholsterer. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT with good following in uphol- 
stery and allied trades, desires strong mill line of tapestries, 
plain or jacquard velours. Address “Strong Mills”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
DECORATING SALESMAN WANTED with practical 
experience in drapery workroom, in large New England 
city, salary and commission basis. Exceptional opportunity 
for young man. References necessary. Address “Southern 
Gateway”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN with thorough knowledge of the upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, desires position as a buyer for depart- 
ment store, or for chain stores. Address “Chain Stores”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WINDING DEPARTMENT FOREMAN, 6 years’ experi- 
ence. I have taken complete charge of silk, cotton and 
worsted winding department, handling piece and week workers. 
Thorough knowledge of yarn. Would make modest invest- 
ment if satisfactory. Box 485, 120 East Fordham Road, 
Bronx, New York. 
SALESMAN, desires mill line of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics for New York City and state and the Middle West. 
Well acquainted and experienced in securing hotel and large 
contracts. Address “M. M.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, experienced, with following in Metropolitan 
district, desires to connect with firm manufacturing line of 
ruffled and novelty curtains. Address “Ruffled”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE, ENERGETIC MAN desires position as head of 
stockroom, or shipping clerk. With present firm over 
twenty years. Address “C. F. W.”, care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN FACTORY desires capable, experienced inside 
man to manage entire curtain plant and output; good salary. 
Address “Inside Man’, care The Upholsterer. 
WISH TO REPRESENT a mill manufacturing any piece 
goods suitable for the drapery trade. We have a large and 
dependable following of fifteen years among department 
stores, jobbers and syndicates throughout the country. Have 
New York office and showroom. Interested in manufacturer 
only. Address “New York Office”, care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN wanted to call on interior deco- 
rators, department stores, through Middle West and East 
by leading manufacturer of decorative embroideries. Address 
“Decorative Embroideries”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN WANTS tapestry and 
jacquard mill lines, also frieses. Well known. Commission 
only, no advances wanted. Must have good line. Address 
“Successful”, care The Upholsterer. 





